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For the Companion. 


JUDSON’S BILL. 


“Oh, here is Judson’s bill, Maria,—just thirty- 
five dollars. He paid me last night,” said George 
Dwight, handing his wife a roll of crisp bills as 
they both rose from their early breakfast. Then 
kissing her and leaving a good-by for his two 
boys, he left the house to take the train for the 
city, and his brisk, firm tread echoed down the 
gravel walk. 

She unrolled and smoothed out 
the notes with a sense of thank- 
fulness and satisfaction. They 
were far from rich, and this mon- 
ey, hardly and honorably earned, 
typified to her, comforts, necessa- 
ries and charities. 

When she rose from the table 
she carried the money into the 
pantry, and put it into one of the 
celery glasses on the second shelf. 
She always had a feeling of add- 
ed responsibility when she had 
money in charge in George’s ab- 
sence. 

She was a brisk, pretty little 
body, with a deal of vim about 
her, and it was not long before 
the dishes were washed and the 
room tidied. Then she went out 
to feed the half-dozen white Leg- 
horns. Coming back, she stopped 
to see how matters were progress- 
ing in the garden. 

The beans and peas and lettuce 
were doing finely, and the toma- 
to plants began to look quite 
sturdy, but she noticed, with vex- 
ation, that the currgnt worms 
were destroying the bushes. “I 
must get,” she thought, “some 
hellebore to-day.” 

When she came into the house 
again, she heard Eddy and Larry 
awake up stairs, and went up to 
help the rosy, healthy little fel- 
lows dress, who soon came down 
to their breakfast of bread and 
milk, after which they went out 
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As this fact was sufficiently perceptible, Ria 
made no answer; she was secretly wishing that 
Mary, poor girl! had better manners. Mary was 
her half-sister,—her father’s daughter,—who, since 
her orphanage, had been living with her mother’s 
sister, an ignorant woman, who was letting her, 
after the manner of Topsy, grow. 

She was not a very lovable or agreeable child ; 
she was rather sly, very prying and very conceited, 
but she had a wonderfully kind heart, and would 
fetch and carry for those of whom she was fond 
| like any spaniel. 








into the yard to play. 

After airing and making beds, 
she thought now was a good time to slip down to 
Atlee’s store for the hellebore—but that thirty-five 
dollars! She never could leave it in the house 
during her absence. Supposing a tramp should 
happen along? There had been one there the day 
before, a glowering, hard-faced creature, with vile 
and wolfish eyes and brutal mouth, and it was not 
reassuring to think of him as yet in the vicinity. 

A little round pocketbook of Eddy’s, tied with 
a red ribbon, lay on the window-sill. She took it 
up, placed the bills in it and thrust it down deep 
in her pocket. Occasionally she gave it a furtive 
pat as she went down the street to convince herself 
of its safety. 

She wondered why it was that George could 
thrust rumpled bills so unconcernedly in his vest- 
pocket, and never seem to give them a single 
thought! 

She got the hellebore, came home and prepared 
the mixture to sprinkle the currants. That work 
finished to her satisfaction, she went in to peel 
some potatoes to make cream-potatoes for the chil- 
dren’s lunch. She peeled them deftly; she had 
pretty, dimpled wrists and taper fingers. The dark 
oak table and the yellow pipkin were of harmoni- 
ous tints, and she made a home-like picture with 
the brindled cat by her side and the sunshine 
streaming in on her neat blue calico. 

She laughed merrily as she took the little pock- 
ethook from her pocket, preparatory to laying it 
for a few moments on the mantle-piece. 

“It’s safe enough,” she said; “but I’m sure if I 
had a thousand dollars in my sole charge for a 
day, George would come home to find me a luna- 
tic.” 

She had barely finished the potatoes, when an 
over-grown, freckled girl walked in through the 
open door without ceremony, and sat down. 

“Mornin’, Ria,” she said. 

“Good-morning, Mary,” she answered, kindly. 
“And how are you and the rest of the folks this 
morning ?” 

“Oh, everybody’s well enough. Aunt Eunice’s 
baby had the colic last night, but he’s all right 
now. Peelin’ pertaters, eh ?” 


“It’s awful nice out to-day,” she said, in the 
pleasant, soft voice that was one of her few agree- 
able characteristics. “I’ve started to go up to 
Tallman’s medder for strawberries. George Dunn 
said there were oceans of ’em there. Don’t you 
b’lieve, Ria! Jennie Dunn has a new dress—a 
pink-sprigged lawn. I wish I had a new dress. I 
never get nothin’ like I used to, sence mother 
died.” 

“Oh yes, Mary; your aunt dresses you quite 
nicely, but she does not want to spend your money 
carelessly. She is very honorable about trying to 
save it until you are grown up.” 

“I don’t care for that, Ria; she’s awful mean 
about lettin’ me have even a penny. I just wish 
I could have money when I wantit. Say now, 
haven’t you some molasses cake you want to cut? 
I have never had none sence mother died that tastes 
like hern but yourn.” 

Maria knew Mary was a little gourmand, but 
her gentle heart was touched to think the child 
craved some cake like that her mother used to 
make; so, the potatoes being finished, she set the 
pipkin on the table and threw the peelings into 
piggy’s pail that stood outside the door. 

“I guess I can find you some,” she said, cheeri- 
ly, going down the outer cellar stairs. She was 
hardly as quick about doing it as she had intended. 
There were some crumbs on the floor that must 
be swept up, and while she was down there, she 
thought she had better turn back the edges of the 
cream in the pans that it might not get bitter. 

But at last she cut some generous squares from 
the amber molasses cake on the shelf, and came 
with it up the inside stairs. Mary, who was stand- 
ing by the mantle, started as if frightened and col- 
ored all up; then she crossed quickly to the door 
and took up her basket. 

“Here is your cake,” said Maria. “But hadn’t 
you better stay, dear, and lunch with us ?” 

“Oh no, no!” said Mary, hastily. “I couldn’t, 
I couldn’t! I’m goin’ strawberryin’.” 

She fairly darted out of the door. 

“Poor girl!” said Ria, with the pitying sigh 
| with which she often spoke of her. 











Just then old Mrs. Gorham, with her full-moon 
face and wheezing from very corpulency, came 
into the yard and up to the house. She sank into 
the rocker and untied her bonnet-strings. 

“How de do! What’s the noos ?” she panted. 

This was her regular salutation. She could no 
more have omitted the second interrogation than 
the first. A world without news would have been 
to her a vast Sahara. Maria remembered Mr. 
Atlee had told her that old Mr. Dobbs had caught 
his right leg in the threshing-machine yesterday 
afternoon, and that his ankle was badly broken. 





She went out and sat down on the stoop. Larry 
came to her, trying to be brave; he had a splinter 
in his little tanned thumb; she must take it out. 

For a wonder she did not mind his shiver, or 
praise his courage. 

“Never mind such a little hurt,” she said. 
“There are hurts that are far worse.” 

Then she caught him to her with a sudden, pas- 
sionate cry. “Much as I love you, Larry, I'd 
rather dig your grave with my own hands to-day 
than have you grow up to do bad, wicked things! 
to lie! to—to steal!” 

He whimpered as she let him 
go; he was not used to such 
sudden outbursts from his mer- 
ry, cheerful little mother. 

Maria’s eyes wandered to the 
currant bushes. She felt no so- 
licitude about them now. She 
did not heed the cock and hens 
who were scratching in the on- 
ion-bed, but she mechanically 
marked a measuring-worm loop- 
ing his odd way along the step. 

“My father’s daughter — my 
sister—a thief—a thief!” was her 
mental cry. 

Mary was curious; she had 
seen the pocketbook, examined 
—and coveted—the wish had 
been followed by the criminal 
deed! Oh, if she had only never 
placed the money there — never 
put the temptation in Mary’s 
way! She herself was partly 
to blame. It was queer how now 
sO many little, almost-forgotten 
facts about the child revived and 
came buzzing like a swarm of 
bees into her brain. 

There was the time Mary shut 
herself up in the store-closet to 
pilfer sweet rusks; that other 
time when she took George’s pen- 
cil-sharpener ; and there was Ed- 
dy’s ten-cent piece that she had 
picked up—and kept! 

Maria had meant to talk to her 
seriously about these little things, 
but she had somehow put it off, 
and now it was too late. Oh, the 








This news, bad as it was, had an enlivening in- 


fluence on the old lady. It gave her scope for 
asking all manner of questions concerning the 
affair, until having worn the topic threadbare, she 
munched some cake with gusto and casually ‘in- 
quired the price of Eddy’s new hat, as she was a 
very cormorant in pursuit of all knowledge, even 
the most trifling, pertaining to her neighbors. It 
was quite two hours before she waddled away, a 
good-natured old busy-body, and then it was 
lunch-time. 

Afterwards Maria carried a pail of water to the 
handsome Alderney, tethered in the clover-lot 
south of the house, fed the pig, and then coming 
in, sat contentedly down to her sewing. 

All at once she started up and went to the man- 
tle-piece. 

‘“What a careless creature I am!” she said. 

Then she turned pale; searched her pocket, her 
work-basket, the pantry; lighted a lamp and 
went looking carefully down the cellar, only to 
come up flurried and frightened. The pocketbook 
with “Judson’s bill” in it was missing! Could 
Eddy or Larry have seen it? But no! when she 
called them in from their play to ask, it was plain- 
ly evident that neither of them had seen the little 
round pocketbook tied with the red ribbon. 

She went carefully over all the transactions of 
the morning. “I went after hellebore; I had it 
then! I went to peel potatoes; I haditthen! I 
laid it on the mantle-piece, meaning to put it un- 
der the table-cloths on the pantry shelf. I forgot 
it—and it is gone!” 

Mrs. Gorham! It was ridiculous to think of 
her touching it. Mary! and then a black, ugly 
thought clutched Maria’s heart and left her faint 
and giddy. It seemed for the moment as if some- 
thing snapped in her head. She looked again and 
again into impossible places; even lifted up the 
oil cloth beside the chimney, thinking it might 
have fallen and been somehow pushed under; but 
no pocketbook rewarded her search, and she could 
think of nothing but Mary’s startled movement 
from the mantle and her burning, suffusing 
blush! 


poor wicked, wicked child! An- 

ger, compassion, sorrow, shame, 
tore Maria’s heart. The worm had looped his 
way across the step and vanished, and she became 
suddenly conscious that Eddy and Larry were 
clamoring for something to amuse them. 

“Get your baskets,” she said, “and we will go 
strawberrying.” 

She meant to follow Mary at once and confront 
her with the accusation. She longed for wings to 
fly, she was so impatient to meet the erring child. 
Eddy and Larry felt that she hurried them need- 
lessly. They wanted to stray hither and thither, 
to stop at the bridge and skip stones, or watch the 
Caddice Flies skipping on the water, or the min- 
| nows disporting in its shallow depths. 

It was a beautiful day. The sky was a blue 
| realm of purity ; the air was as soft as an infant’s 
breath ; buttercuns and daisies starred and gemmed 

| the roadsides; but Maria was careless of it all. 

They came across old Mr. Slocum ditching his 
marshy ground. He stopped to talk with them, 
leaning idly on his spade. He was willing to be 
loquacious, for his work was not pressing, but 
Maria was in no mood for conversation. What 
did Mr. Slocum with his easy good-nature know 
| of her trouble? He had never had a thief in his 
family—never! 
| What would he say now if she should say, “I 
am in a hurry; my sister Mary stole thirty-five 
dollars from me this morning!” 
| She could imagine his look of blank consterna- 
| tion. 

“Pshaw—now—you don’t mean it!” he’d say. 

She actually believed she was losing her wits 
and might say it, so she hurried on. She trembled 
with nervous excitement as she followed the cow- 
path that wound among the elder and sumach 
bushes, with a thin little stream of water tinkling 
its rhythm alongside. She actually laughed as 
they came out upon the broad expanse of the wild 
strawberry lot and saw nothing there but a dirty- 
faced boy, the bees humming in the clovers, and 
the swallows skimming overhead. 

“No, there hadn’t bin no girl, nor nothin’ there, 
sence he’d come,” the boy said in answer to ber 











| inquiry. 
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He seemed to resent their intrusion and looked 
wrathfully at the children; probably if their 
mother had not been with them, the pasture lot 
would have become a battle-ground. 

The afternoon was nearly passed when the chil- 
dren were willing to turn their faces homeward. 
Maria was miserable. She could not go to Mary’s 
Aunt Eunice’s now, for the chores had to be done 
and dinner got ready for George. 

Oh, if she only needn’t tell George about Mary 
taking the money to-night! He was quick to 
condemn—bitter when roused. He would go right 
down and have no mercy onthe poor, erring child, 
and he would tell Aunt Eunice, who always told 
everything—even her own family secrets, for she 
was one of those women who must prattle, even 
if it be about herself; and Mary would be branded 
forever and her feet be set-—who knew in what 
descending paths! It was terrible! terrible! 

The children went gleefully about their allotted 
tasks. Eddy unloosened the gentle Alderney from 
her tether and led her into her comfortable stall. 
Larry ran to feed the chickens, and Maria went to 
get the meal for the little porker who was grunt- 
ing greedily in his pen. He was a voracious fel- 
low, like all of his kind, and she watched him for 
a& moment. 

“I don’t wonder,” she said, listlessly looking 
down, “that Circe transformed Ulysses’ gour- 
mands into swine.” 

Then she gave a choked cry. 

“Larry, come here—quick ! 
pen and pick up—that!” 

Larry obeyed readily, and fished out of the lit- 
ter at the head of the trough a little round, dirty 
pocket-book. She caught it from him with an 
hysterical laugh. 

“That's it! that’s it!” she cried. 
bill!” 

She opened it with shaking fingers. 
notes seemed fairly to smile up at her. 

“Thank the Lord!” she said, brokenly. “Why, 
I never could have put it on the mantle—never! 
and I was perfectly sure I did; and Mary never 
even saw it. I had thrown it out in the potato- 
peelings, and if the pig had destroyed it, I should 
always, always have thought she had taken it. I 
might have ruined her life. Poor child! poor 
child!” 

“Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” 
Mary never knew with what a self-reproachful 
heart Maria, as a faint reparation for her unjust 
suspicions, baked the next morning a delicious 
molasses cake and sent it to her by Eddy. The 
good-natured girl took it with surprised delight. 

“How awful good of Ria!” she said. Then 
she hesitated a moment as Eddy turned to go. 

“Eddy,” she called. 

“Well, Aunt Mary ?” 

“Eddy, I want you to tell Ria that I broke the 
foot off that china match-safe on the mantle, yes- 
terday. I put it under again; but when she finds 
it out she might think you or Larry broke it. 
Tell her I’m sorry.” 

She did not add that she had meant Ria should 
think some one else had done it. Since she had 
confessed, it was not necessary to say more. 

Maria merely nodded when Eddy told her. She 
could not care much about such a trifle as a 
twenty-five-cent match-safe after her experience of 
the previous day. Still, she was glad that Mary 
had had honor enough to tell the truth about it— 
and she saw now what had caused her extreme 
confusion yesterday—and more than ever was she 
smitten with self-reproach. 

“This has been to me a lesson for a life-time,” 
she said. 


Climb over in the 


“Tt’s Judson’s 


The crisp 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 

Among. horsemen the “damage of wind and 
limb” is a familiar summing up of hazards less 
than fatal. The peril of ascending great altitudes 
, no doubt, less from falling than from the risk 
of breath. One needs to be of temperate habits 
and in full vigor of health and manhood to un- 
dertake such a labor. 

There are some mountains of the Himalayas 
which can never be ascended to the top, as no 
breathing creature could live there. Mr. Hill, an 
Englishman, who crossed above the strictly safe 
line in his journey from Arequipa to Cuzco( Peru), 
says that he was warned in season : 

“Several anecdotes were related, all which tend- 
ed to show very plainly the necessity of great 
caution, especially on the part of delicate and un- 
prepared travellers, to obviate the effects of the 
rarefied atmosphere, and made us very cautious 
ourselves, more especially as my companion, 


Is 


Sefior Rivadencyro, was perfectly new in the coun- 


try, and already suffering from a difficulty of res- 
piration. 
“We were informed that a young Englishman, 


engaged to come out to some commercial house 
at Paz, the capital of Bolivia, had died on his 
journey from Islay before he reached ten thou- 
This, we 
were told, was not an uncommon occurrence on 
the first journey of those who are young or very 
But this gentleman was strong and full- 
and the immediate cause of his death 
seemed to be his having undertaken the journey 
too soon after his arrival in the country, and after 
a little indulgence at dinner the day before, which 
had unfitted him for the respiration of the lighter 


sand feet above the level of the sea. 


old. 


grown; 


air of the mountains. 


“The particular imanner of his death deserves 
It appears that he at first merely 
complained of weakness or fatigue, and alighted 


to be noticed. 


| from his mule to rest a short time; but he had no 

| sooner done so than he began to grow weaker, 
without apparently any suffering, and in less than 
an hour ceased to breathe.” 
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For the Companion. 
MAY, 


Deep in my heart another spring 
Your days of freshness make, 

And bid its holiest memories 
Like new-born blossoms wake. 


But ah! the flowers that nevermore 
Return with any May! 

The smile, the song, the face beloved, 
Forever pass away. 


Ah, dear, dear forms and voices kind, 
About my soul they cling, 

And haunt the sad heart’s memory, 
Like flowers of some lost spring. 


How lovingly, O pitying month, 
Your velvet green ye spread, 

And scatter, softly, tenderly, 
Your earth-stars o’er the dead. 


And ‘tis for this I love thee well, 
Since thou so lendest me, 
© tearful May, thy mute, sweet hope, 


Thy silent sympathy. H.C. 
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For the Companion. 


JACK’S STORY IN CAMP. 

It was about three months ago that we received 
an evening call from Mr. Shuershee. 

You must not, however, picture to yourselves a 
finely dressed gentleman mounting the steps of a 
handsome house, ringing the door-bell, and pre- 
senting his visiting-card. The actual facts of the 
case are very different. 

For several months I had been in poor health, 
and my doctor had ordered me to engage in some 
rough, out-door employment. Following his ad- 
vice, I went to work in a Western lumbering-camp, 
situated about ten miles north-east of an Indian 
reservation where the people are descended from 
the once noble tribe of Chippewas. But most of 
| them have degenerated into dirty-faced, yellow- 
| skinned, disreputable wretches, whose highest am- 

bition is to secure an abundance of whiskey and 
tobacco. Lumbermen despise them most heartily, 
and appear to consider it their duty to kick them 
at every opportunity. 

One afternoon a storm came on, and by night the 
rain was pouring in torrents. The men came in 
from work wet and tired, and not in the best of 
humor to receive visitors. 

The cook, who is usually a very mild-tempered 
man, was for once in a passion. His wood was 
wet; his fire only gave out black smoke, which 
seemed unwilling to leave him, and crowded down 
the stove-pipe into the room; and he had cut his 
thumb while peeling the potatoes. 

We were not, therefore, a very merry or socia- 
ble company, as we crowded into the cook’s 
shanty for supper. Few puns were made, and the 
social and political state of the nation was not so 
thoroughly discussed as usual. We sat and ate 
our supper in savage silence. 

The meal was about over, when the door opened 
and in walked an Indian, probably from the reser- 
vation. He was as wet as a rat, and looked like a 
walking mud-puddle. The water stood all over 
his yellow face, and whenever he stopped for a 
moment a little pool formed on the floor. 

When Mart, the cook, caught sight of him his 
face turned white with wrath. 

The Indian saw that he was not over-welcome, 
but bowing low he introduced himself,— 

“Name, Mr. Shuershee! Hungry! Thirsty! 
Sleepy!” Then, turning and pointing out into 
the darkness, he added, “Rain! Cold! Ugh!” 

“We don’t want no Injun round here!” cried 
Mart. ‘So leave, ye yaller thief! I guess ’twon’t 
hurt ye to let the rain wash ye off fer onct,” and 
catching up a large stick of wood, he started 
towards “Mr. Shuershee.” 

That gentleman did not wait for him, but slunk 
towards the door like a whipped dog, leaving be- 
hind him as he went a little river on the floor, 
Mart followed the poor creature to the door, and 
raised his foot to kick him down the steps. 

But just as he was about, as he expressed it, to 
“raise the Injun on end,” a rough voice shouted, 
“Stop thar!” and Mart stopped his foot in mid- 
air from sheer surprise. Gruff old Jack stood by 
the table, with his grizzled beard standing out stiff 
with anger. 

“Let that rascally feller alone!” he shouted. 

There was something in his manner that made 
Mart hesitate. Jack was by all odds the rough- 
est manin camp. He was a great, cross-grained 
old fellow, tough as a pine-knot and as surly as a 
dog. He had never been known, before, to stand 
by any one, and so when he jumped up to take 
the part of a despised “Injun,”we knew not what 
was coming next. 

Jack strode across the room, thrust the wonder- 
ing Mart aside, and pulled poor “Mr. Shuershee” 
in, out of the rain. 

“Come in, you, whatever your name is,” said 
he, “come in, and set down and eat, or I'll make 
ye!” 

The “noble savage” hardly knew whether he 
was awake or dreaming. But Jack pushed him 
into a seat, picked off his hat and threw it under 
the table, and placed the best supper he could find 
before him. 

Then he turned to the rest of us, who were look- 
ing on in utter amazement, and said,— 

“Ef any of ye has anything to say about this, 








| vor. 


dog might watch his master’s coat, and when he 
had eaten enough, thrust his hand into his pocket 
and pulled out a plug of his best tobacco. This 
he put into “Mr. Shuershee’s” hand, and then 
pushed him into a seat by the fire. 

Then he took some blankets from his own bunk 
and threw them in a corner, with a gruff, “Turn 
in there and sleep, ye Injun!” 

“Mr. Shuershee” said nothing to all this, but 
when his bed was pointed out, he curled up in it 
like a dog, and was soon asleep. 

It almost seemed as if the end of the world must 
be at hand when Jack would help an “Injun.” 
There was evidently something on his mind. He 
seemed to feel that some explanation was due, 
and it did not surprise us when he took his pipe 
from his mouth and blurted out,— 

“I s’pose ye think I’m a fool fer what I done to 
that Injun!” 

“Yes, we does; and I’d like to know what ye 
done it fer,” said Mart, with the air of one who 
feels that his dignity has been ruffled. 

“Well,” said Jack, “it must hev kinder s’prised 
ye to see me take up fer a rascally Injun, but wait 
till ye hears what a Injun done fer me onct, and 
ye’ll never say a word.” 

“Ef he done ye any good,” said Mart, ‘itll be 
the first time I ever heerd of an Injun doin’ a fa- 
“That’s jest it,” said Jack. “Ye jest kick ’em 
around and swear at ’em, but did ye ever give 
’em a man’s show? Ye knows ye never done it, 
and so ye aint found out that underneath every 
skin, be it white, black, or yaller, they is some 
part of a man. 

“Twenty year ago, I worked up on the Pére 
Marquette, in one of the roughest camps they was 
there. I was rough in them days, I tell ye— 
rougher’n I be now. I didn’t care nothin’ fer no- 
body, and nobody cared fer me. — 

“I was king-bee of the gang because I could 
fight, and didn’t care who or what I fit with. I 
was risky and darin’, jest to show what I could 
do. 

“Wall, one day, in a snowstorm, *long come a 
Injun, hungry ez a bear and ragged ez a hemlock 
tree. He come draggin’ hisself along to the cook’s 
shanty and asked fer somethink to eat. 

“The boys hated a Injun ez they hated pison; 
and when they see that rascal a-humpin’ hisself 
along, they jest grabbed him and dragged him 
around that clearin’, kickin’ and poundin’ him, 
till he dropped all in a heap, and then they crowd- 
ed round him, jest ez they would round a wild 
critter. 


because I wanted to git into a fight, or because I 

was so queer; but out I jumped, and says I,— 
‘What ye tormentin’ this poor critter fer ?’ 
“Poor critter!’ says one of the men. 

only a Injun. 


hit him. 
myself time and agin. 
giv’ him somethink to eat. 


time. 


forgettin’ and all that. 


membered it all. 
spell, but arter a while it kinder blowed over.” 


from the eaves. 


talks to himself. 


camp to a crick, nigh on three mile away. 


started back on the blazin’. 
cold, and so dark ye couldn’t see ahead at all. 


down by the wind, so that they jest hung togeth 
er. 
the old thing fell kerflummuz, and down I wen 
with i¢ atop of me. 


in that woods! 
“The snow come down like a cloud over me 


in a dreadful lonesome way. I laid thar a-thinkin 
of everything I hed ever done. 
think in such a place! 


a-rustlin’ in the bushes clost by me, and some 


clost to me and began to feel of me, and I see i 
was a man. Then he began to jabber in Injun 
and I knowed it was one of them yaller fellers 
abused, and now how he’ll jump round and yel 
to see me a-layin’ here!’ 





say so, and I'll pay the bill!” 
No one said a word—Jack was too large and 





much argument. 





‘Who be ye, anyway? And when he come ou 


tough, and his fist was too heavy, to admit of | with his ‘Me not forgit,’ I knowed it was that In- 
Jack watched the Indian as a jun I had fit fer. 





“I dunno what made me do it! p’raps it was 


‘He aint 
What’s the harm kickin a Injun?’ 
“<‘Try it, and I'll show ye what’s harm!’ I says. 
“But he didn’t care to try, so I picked the crit- 
ter up and ‘lowed I'd attend to the next man ez 


“It’s strange why I done it, for I’d kicked ’em 
But I tuck that Injun and 


“He trembled jest like a leaf, aud ate like a 
wolf, a-gramblin’ and mutterin’ to hisself all the 
I tuck him into the woods away from the 
boys, and started him off. Jest afore he went, he 
grunted out some of his Injun nonsense about not 


“He went off makin’ signs like ez how he re- 
The boys picked on me fer a 


We were all listening intently. The rain beat 
on the roof of the shanty and dropped slowly 
Jack’s pipe had gone out, and he 
sat with his face in the shadow, talking as one 

“Well, nigh on three weeks arter this, the boss 
tells me to start out and blaze a road from the 
I set 
off at noon, and worked to the crick, and then 


“But jest ez I started back, thar come up the 
fiercest storm ye ever see. How it did snow! and 


“I went on, a-floppin’ over logs and brush, till I 
come to a place whar three big logs hed ben blowed 


I climbed onto the top one, when somehow 

“T laid thar with that log on my leg. I judged 
my leg was broke by the way it felt, and I alone 
and the wind went a-singin’ through the trees 
How a man will 
“I hed gin up about all hope, when I heerd 


thing or nuther come out whar I was. It come up 


and f thinks, ‘It’s one of them rascals ez I’ve 


“But ez he jabbered away in his Injun talk, I 
knowed I hed heerd his voice afore, and I says, 


| “Then I sez, ‘Roll that log off my leg will ye ?” 
and he worked ez Injun never did afore at that 
log, and at last off it come. I couldn’t step on 
that leg at all, and afore I knowed it I got ez faint 
and ez weak ez a rag, and ef it hadn’t ben fer 
| that Injun, I should hev fell smack over. 
“He ketched me round the body, and afore I 
knowed he hed me on his back a-walkin’ off with 
me. 
“How it did storm! It was the wust storm ye 
ever see! It got worse and worse, and soon I 
heerd the Injun puff and blow like a pig. Then 
down he come over a root and I with him. But 
up he got agin and staggered on, stumblin’ and 
fallin’ along, till at last he fell and laid still, like 
adead man. Then I give up fer lost, and some- 
how it all turned darker round me. 
“Bimeby he roused up, and crawled round and 
brushed away the snow near a hemlock tree, and 
dragged me up toit. Then he built up a shelter 
of brush over me, and laid down like a dog in 
front of it. 
“Onct the poor critter roused up and tuck off 
his coat and throwed it over me, and I was so life- 
less I couldn’t say a word agin it. 
“Then he was about played out, I guess, and he 
laid down agin in the face of the storm and clost 
up to me, to keep the snow from blowin’ onto me. 
Thar we laid all night in the storm and the dark 
and the cold; and when at last the sun come up, 
thar lay the camp within sight and hearin’. I 
yelled ez loud ez I could, and the boys come out 
and tuk me in. 
“Thar was a big heap of snow betwixt me and 
the wind, and ez I kicked out my foot it run agin 
sumthin’. They brushed off the snow and thar 
was thet Injun, layin’ thar with his yaller face 
peekin’ up through the snow, dead ez a stone.” 
“Froze, eh?” said Mart. 
“Yer right he hed; thar he hed laid and froze, 
to keep me alive. I dunno what the best Chris- 
tian white man could have done more’n that. I’ve 
often wished I could pay him back somehow or 
nother. Injuns may be rascals, but I never want 
now to hev ’em kicked and abused. And arter 
that, tetch another Injun while I’m round ef ye 
dare!” 
There was something in Jack’s throat as he fin- 
ished, and when he turned his face away and drew 
the back of his hand over his eyes, there was not 
one to laugh at him. Mart looked at the sleeping 
Indian in the corner, and then took a blanket from 
his own bunk and threw it over him. Then he 
turned to the men and said,— 
“The man ez licks an Injunin this camp hez 
got to lick me too! I more’n half believe they 
wouldn’t be such rascals ef we’d treat’em like hu- 
man bein’s once in a while. Boys, let’s give ‘em 
a fair show.” 
And ever since that night, Indians in need of 
food or shelter have never been turned away from 
our camp; and in consequtnce, no doubt, of fair 
treatment, we find them far less “rascally” than 
they used to be. H. W. CoLiincwoop. 





DANDIES. 


A New York tailor says that twenty years ago, 
if a customer wanted good clothes—the fit might 
not be stylish, but the cloth must be good. The 
suit which pleased him best was the one that wore 
the longest. But now a customer cares more for a 
stylish fit than for the quality of the cloth. 

“If we cut a customer’s clothes,” said this tailor, 
“after the prevailing mode, he is satisfied—he will 
have, not a good fit, but a stylish one. 

“A thin or crooked-leg man with a long waist 
ought to have roomy trousers and a coat with 
rather a short skirt. If we clothed him after that 
style, he would look well, but he wouldn’t take 
the clothes. So we make tight trousers that make 
his legs look weak, and a long-tailed coat that 
makes him look ridiculous, and he is happy.” 

Yet the “dude” is not the product of the nine- 
teenth century, nor is he confined to the cities of 
civilization. Our ancestors knew him, and he is 
to be found in China and among the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Those long-haired gentlemen, with soft hats of 
enormous brims and gayly-decorated trousers of 
leather, who offer their services as guides to Eng- 
lish hunters, are the dudes of the Plains. 

Two years ago, while on a visit to Washington, 
Little Chief and several Cheyenne braves bought a 
stock of white shirts. For days, it was their de- 
light to parade the avenues arrayed in these shirts, 
with the stiff bosom on the back, and secured with 
one button in front. A few days since, the Secre- 
retary of the Interior received the following letter 
from Little Chief : 

“When I was in Washington, two years ago, you 
gave me a cane and a suit of clothes, and told me at the 
time that you would give me another suit when they 
were worn out. 

“Now, as the great father has always kept his prom- 
ise to me (except in the matter of a few mules, and a 
few other trifies), I want to let you know the clothes 
are now gone, and I would like the promised suit, so 
that I may appear before the whites and my own peo- 
ple as becomes a Cheyenne chief. 

*] don’t care much for grub, but I do like to dress in 
proper style. I want the best white hat you can pur- 
c in the market.”’ 

A Chinese dude is the most expensively dressed 
young man in the world. His clothes cost two 
or three thousand dollars. Wide sleeves, con- 
taining nine yards of silk, high white soles to his 
shoes, a pocket handkerchief of eight yards of 
silk, and a natty silk cap are the characteristics of 
his dress. 

The London dude of the 17th century was much 
more absurd in his dress than is his modern succes- 
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sor. He wore long locks of hair whose ends were | crossed my wits that they would dive for gold in the | up, for the 


tied with ribbons. 
stars of black sticking-plaster to show off his white | 
complexion. He wore spurs on his boots, and de- 
lighted to jingle them, as he strode along. 

The London dandy of 1770 wore his hair drawn | 
high above the scalp, with long curls, and an 
enormous chignon crowned by a small cocked 
hat. His coat and waistcoat were cut “scant,” 
and his striped silk breeches were tied at the knee 
with bunches of silk ribbons. He carried a long 
cane, decorated with silk tassels, and wore two 
watches, with long bunches of seals hanging from 
them. Around his neck was a white tie, fastened 
under his chin with an immense bow. White 
stockings displayed his calves, and diamond buck- 
les called attention to his small shoes. 

George IV., while Prince of Wales, strove to be 
a better-dressed man than that famous dandy, 
Beau Brummel, who set the London fashions for 
nineteen years. The Prince wore a fur-lined 
mantle which cost four thousand dollars, and car- 
ried a big muff to protect his delicate hands. 

A Mr. Bailey, the showiest of London dandies, 
during 1815, wore cashmere trowsers, a fancy 
vest, and a sky-blue coat, embroidered with silver 
and gold. His linen was of the finest cambric, 
his stockings silk gauze, and his shoes enamelled 
leather with silver buckles. 

Perhaps we should be encouraged by the fact 
that showy as is the modern dude, he does not 
approach in effeminacy his ancient predecessor. 
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THE TREASURE -SHIP OF THE SILVER 
KEY. 
By 8. G. W. Benjamin. 


Capt. Silas Burnham, or Uncle Si, as we called him, 
was a quaint old character. His brain was as thickly 
stored with reminiscences of the sea as the bottom of a 
vessel is covered with barnacles after an East India 
voyage. Like Abraham Lincoln, every incident sug- 
gested a “tyarn’’ to him. 

In early life he sailed, man and boy, before the mast 
for twenty years, and then passed gradually to the 
command of a small brigantine running to the tropics. 
He had seen many things in the course of his roaming 
career. Now he was retired from active service, and 
eked out his scanty living by letting out sail-boats dur- 
ing the season. Every summer he accompanied a set 
of us boys in a little schooner on a short coasting cruise, 
acting as skipper, mate and crew by turns, and keep- 
ing a sharp look-out over us. 

He treated us all with a patronizing, paternal air, as 
if we were not the owners of the vessel. He retained 
all the consequential manner of a captain on his own 
quarter-deck, tempered by mnch genuine kind-hearted- 
ness and genial humor. 

As we were running up the coast by Lynn Beach one 
August afternoon, the conversation turned on Capt. 
Kidd, who is reputed to have hidden treasure in that 
vicinity. 

“Now, Uncle Si,” said one of our number, “do you 
really think Kidd ever left any treasure hereabouts, or 
anywhere else?” 

“Well, Johnny, I don’t quite know what to say 
about it. But there be some knowing folks who say 
he did, and I rather guess they know more’n I do 
about it.” 

“Did you ever hear of any one finding any treasure 
of his?” 

‘Well, no, not to say that I could quite believe it. 
But I knew of some fellers who got a pile of gold out 
of a ship, and it made some on ’em rich. It happened 
this way. 

“IT had just returned from a v’yge to Rio, and was a- 
swinging up State Street to the depot, to visit my folks 
who lived at Portland. Up comes a feller to me as big 
as life and fetches me a slap on the shoulder. 

““*Who be you?’ says I to him, kinder smart. 

“ “Why, Sammy,’ says he, ‘don’t you know me?’ 

***No, I don’t,’ says I, and what’s more, my name 
aint Sammy.’ : 

* ©Well, messmate, I guess we won’t quarrel about 
names,’ says he; ‘for I’m going for to say something 
to you that to my thinking may be to your advantage, 
as well as mine.’ 

‘* ‘Speak up and be lively, stranger,’ says I to him, for 
I didn’t quite like the cut of his jib, and yet if there 
was a job on hand, I wa’n’t the lad to let it slip 
through my fingers. 

‘Let's step right in here, my bully boy, and talk it 
over on a pint of grog,’ says he, and he took me into a 
little den just abaft the sign of the Little Midshipman. 

“I didn’t believe in the grog,—a young man’s better 
off without it,—so I didn’t touch it. But I heard what 
he had to say, and to make a long story short, he 
wanted me to ship in a schooner he and two others 
were fitting out for a cruise to the West Indies. He 
wouldn’t tell me what it was they were after, but 
there wa’n’t no slave-catching or piracy in it, he said. 
If I didn’t believe him, I could just go down to T wharf, 
where the schooner was lying, and see for myself. 

**<TP’ll tell you what I’ll do for you,’ said he; ‘if you 
won't ask no questions until we get on blue water, I'll 
give you thirty-five dollars a month for two months, 
half-down, and a new suit of clothes, and a share in 
the venture, be it more or less. I’ve got all my men 
on board but one, and thought I had him; but he’s 
given me the slip and we want to sail to-day. Now 
what do you say, my man? If that aint a good offer, 
I never saw one.’ 

“I’m with you,’ says I. 

‘Her name was the Bonita—the schooner, you kno 
—and we put to sea that night. With a spanking nor’- 
wester we cleared the Highland Light, which is on 
Cape Cod, you remember, and made a straight wake 
across the stream for the Silver Key, a bank on the 
southern edge of the Bahamas. I'd often heard tell of 


ships laden with treasure which had been lost there. 


So when they began to haul the sheets and edge away 
for this shoal I began to smell a mice. 

“IT had an idee they were going to look for hidden 
treasure in some island, of which they might have got 
Particular trace. But until now, somehow, it hadnt 


for you see there aint nothin’ more onsartain. It’s 
mighty ticklish work and dreadful hard. But I was in 
for it, and there warn’t no backing out from it now. 

‘Well, they cruised about there a day or two, 
getting the bearings, and finally dowsed the jib and 
dropped the mud-hook. As near as they could tell, 
they were directly over the hull of a large ship which 
had sunk a matter of a hundred years ago. The water 
was only five to six fathoms; the bottom was fine 
white sand, and the water just as green as emerald 
and as clear as crystal. 

‘We had what is called a water-glass with us. It’s 
a large, square tube like a long box, with a pane of 
glass at the lower end. When we looked through this 
we could see everything on the sand just as clear as a 
bell. We could see the sponges, the coral bushes, the 
beautiful, long, wavy, rose and green ribbons of sea- 
grass, the crabs and the barracantas and the sharks 
creeping on the white sand or stealing silently among 
the rocks under water. 

“Tt was a pretty sight, I tell you, although I didn’t 
more’n half like the cunning, sleepy eye of them bloody 
sharks. 

“After looking around some time, and shifting the 
position of the schooner once or twice, we discovered 
at last some strange objects which looked like rows of 
square stones resting on the sand and covered with 
moss. 

“*There she is! there she is!’ we all cried at once. 
What we meant was, there’s the wreck we were look- 





ing for. These objects, you see, were the top ends of 
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hurricane months were nigh, and one day | 


His face was patched with bottom of the sea. This didn’t suit me quite so well, | we had a great scare. Our company wanted to keep 


this business quiet, and were dreadful afraid somebody 
would be meddling with us; it might be wreckers, who 
prowl about in them waters, or it might be an English 
man-o’-war; for we were in English waters, and it 
wa'n’t quite clear we had a right to any treasure we 
found there, unless we got away on the sly, or gave a 
third to the British Government. 

“Well, one day, the lookout sings out that there’s a 
vessel in® the offing bearing down towards us. The 
skipper he took a look at her, and then he said, ‘I 
guess we'll load that ’ere brass piece; and you, Si 
Burnham, take a look at the muskets.’ 

“The stranger bore down fast. She was a topsail 
schooner, with five guns on a side as near as we could 
make out. 

** ‘Boys,’ said our skipper, ‘keep up good courage. 
If the stranger means fight, we'll fight him; but we'll 
give him a sweetener before we give up our hold here.’ 

“*Aye, aye!’ we cried, but I aint above confessing 
that this was more than I had bargained for; and I 
said to myself, ‘Si, you’ve made a mess of it this time, 
sure.” 

“The schooner showed no colors, but her decks were 
fullof men. She might be a slaver or a privateer, for 
it was just towards the end of the war of Spain with 
her colonies in South Ameriky. 

“She might have been about two miles from us, just 
tearing through the water on a wind, when a squall 
struck her. We'd all been watching her so hard we 
hadn’t noticed the squall coming. No more had they, 
for it was one of these ’ere white squalls that come 











THE TREASURE-SHIP 


the timbers of aship. The sand had gradually buried 
her out of sight except the bulwarks and part of the 
high poop-deck. 
| “It made me feel kind of awesome to think of this 
ship so many years all alone down there, with the dead 
men perhaps still lying on her decks, all covered with 
this shroud of enow-white sand, and the great waves 
a-rolling and a-thundering over them winter after win- 
ter. But we weren’t there to spekilate on such things, 
| but to work. And quick work we had to make of it 
to get through while the good weather lasted. 

“Three men had hired the schooner and brought 
divers with them, and we went to work at once. For- 
tunately, the weather is good in them latitudes for a 
long stretch to a time. You’ve seen the armor of these 
divers? They have to have lead on their feet, you 
know, and an air-tight helmet and dress. There are 

| glass windows in the helmet for the eyes, and the man 
| inside is kept alive by a limber tube through which 
they pump the air. 

“When he wants to signal he pulls ona line. It’s 
not a nice thing to wear any way you put it, and mis- 
takes happen sometimes in the air-tube, and when you 
come to haul up the diver, you find only a cold, stiff 
body inside, for his soul has slipped its cable for lack 
of breath. But there aint nothin’, I don’t care how 
risky it is, but you'll find some one willin’ to do it for 
money. And I don’t blame them, neither; for no 
money, no bread; and no bread, no life; that’s about 
the way of it. 

“Well, our divers took hold with a will, and now 
and then the crew took turns wearing the armor. It 
was hard work clearing away the sand, and we had 
a heavy norther.which kicked up a great lump of a 

|sea. We rode with both anchors, but thought one 
night we should founder. But we hung on, and when 
the blow moderated, went to work again, for the far- 
ther we got in to the carcase of the old ship, the hope- 
fuller we became. 

‘‘Her frame had fallen away some, but the deck and 
| cabin were there, and as we burst into the after-com- 
| panionway we found a poor fellow lying on the deck. 

There wa’n’t nothin’ but the bones left and some of 
the hair, and a rusty cutlass at his waist and a bag of 
doubloons at his side. Most of her crew had got away 
in the boats. But he had gone back for his gold, you 


see, and was drowned by the sea rushing in as she 
went down, with a plunge, inthe storm. We found 
another white skeleton in the run, with a gold ring on 
the bony finger. 

“But we worked week after week, and didn’t seem 
to come no nearer to what we. were after, which was 
some chests of treasure. 


The weather began to break 





OF THE SILVER KEY. 


without so much as saying by your leave. It struck 
her right on her side, and she went over just as quick 
as a wink. 

“Our skipper sprang into the rigging and took a look 
with his glass. He yelled, ‘Into the boats lively there! 
She’s going down!’ We pulled with a will, although 
there was quite a sea on; but when we reached- the 
spot only the tops of her masts were above water, and 
the sea around was red with blood. 

“We picked up three poor fellows. The rest had 
gone down with their ship, or been eaten by sharks. 
Them’s the tigers of the sea! and they swarm like 
bees. Why, I knew sixty sharks to be kilied in one 
day by a frigate’s crew on the edge of them Banks. 

“The schooner turned out to be a Spanish privateer, 
which was all the same as a pirate. 

‘*We'd had a narrow escape. This and the terrible 
sight we’d seen kinder made our men sicken over the 
job we were at, and they wanted to start for home 
right away. The more especially as the time was com- 
ing on for the line gale. 

“But our skipper wouldn’t budge until he had looked 
all through the old wreck. So day after day we worked, 
and didn’t find nothin’, and the weather was growing 
worse every day. 

“<‘If we don’t get anything to-day, we’ll start for 
home to-night,’ said the skipper one Saturday mornin’. 

“T took a turn in the afternoon with the diving suit. 
I searched every nook and cranny and every locker all 
over that blessed hulk. But it wasall one. There 
wasn’t nothing to be found. Finally I saw it was no 


the last time. 

“T was leaning against what looked like the head of 
a bit encrusted with coral at the moment I pulled the 
lines. 

“The jerk made my elbow squash into the coral, 
which crumbled away, and the wood under it gave 
way too, and a pile of gold ingots tumbled in a heap 
at my feet. 

“T never was so taken aback in my life. Stuffing my 
| fists full of the gold, I went up with a heart as light 

asair. As I came above the water I flourished the 
gold in their faces. They danced about like mad. 
We stayed there two days longer, and found three 
more chests. ’T'wa’n’t less than a million of dollars 
we got out of the old hulk. 

“Tt aint likely we left much there. Any way, we 
could stay no longer to find out, for it come on to blow 
| from the sou’west, with a dreadful sea on. We had 
| to slip our cables and run. It grew to a hurricane; we 

tried heaving to. It didn’t make much odds. The 
| wind and sea were so tremendous our little schooner 





go, and I gave the signal for them to haul me up for 


of fifty tons was like a feather before the fury of it. 
None of us ever expected to see another dawn. But 
somehow we rode out the cyclone while big ships near 
to us went down; and when the sea smoothed we 
made a fair run to Boston. I received five thousand 
dollars in cash for my share, if I’d sign a paper not to 
peep on them for ten years. Then we parted company, 
and I aint seen them since. 

“Now, boys, them pertaties must be biled by this 
time.” 
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RENAISSANCE, 
New thrills of joy, from the Heart above, 
_Awaken the world again— 
New life to the waiting earth—new love, 
New hope, to the heart of men! 
Mrs. R. N, TURNER. 
a ce 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


If you should see, for the first time, the brokers in 
the New York Stock Exchange (founded near the close 
of the last century), as you may easily do, by stepping 
up a single flight of stairs from Wall Street into either 
of the two galleries, you would be excusable for be- 
lieving yourself in a mad-house. 

The great room, or hall, about one hundred dy forty 
feet, with walls and lofty ceiling handsomely frescoed 
and decorated, does not look in the least like a lunatic 
asylum; but the crowd of men on the marble floor be- 
low you certainly act like maniacs. 

There are hundreds of them, all very nicely and 
fashionably dressed, shouting, gesticulating, moving 
rapidly, nervously about, most of them with pencils or 
stylographic pens and small books in their hands, 
dashing down something every few seconds, and then 
lifting their arms and voices again, as if to add to the 
general confusion and uproar. 

Not a word, although they scream, is intelligible to 
you or to anybody else in the galleries; you could 
hardly be persuaded that they are bawling except for 
the sake of bawling. If they really wish to be under- 
stood, they must either be using a language you are 
unacquainted with, or talking a kind of gibberish pe- 
culiar to the Exchange. Can they be serious or sane? 

They are very serious, and they think themselves the 
sanest of the sane. They are doing their regular 
business, buying and selling stocks. 

They are Bulls and Bears; the Bulls being those 
trying to put prices up, and the Bears those trying to 
pull prices down. 

What sounds in the gallery so meaningless to you, 
and to every outsider, is perfectly clear to the men on 
the floor. They are calling out One hundred, New 
York Central; Three hundred Burlington and Quincy ; 
Two hundred Michigan Southern; One thousand Wes- 
tern Union; Seven hundred Northern Pacific Preferred, 
or Ten thousand United States Currency sixes. 

When a broker wishes to buy or sell, he lifts his 
arm, to attract attention, and names the kind and 
amount of security. Bids are made by shouts; when 
any of these ix accepted, the broker nods in a certain 
way, and the matter is settled. The buyer makes a 
rapid memorandum of the transaction; the seller does 
the same, and the security, whatever it may be, is de- 
livered either at the close of bank hours, or at the time 
agreed upon. 

From the beginning to the end of the year, all trans- 
actions are conducted in this manner. 
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Hundreds of 
millions of dollars change hands with nothing more 
than a gesture, ashout andanod. You would suppose 
that mistakes must constantly be made. But this 
scarcely ever happens. The brokers are used to the din, 
and practice has made them perfect in the difficult art 
of doing business in the midst of apparent chaos. 

The Exchange has a membership of eleven hundred, 
about six hundred members being active. The rest are 

| either old or elderly men who keep their seats (it is 
styled a seat, probably, because a broker very seldom 
sits down), though partly retired, or men of ample 
| means who live or are travelling abroad. The active 
members are. mostly young or youngish, very few of 
them being beyond middle age. 

They certainly behave like big boys, just released 
from school, so full are they of frolic and fun. Digni- 
ty or repose is the last and least thing they care for or 
esteem. Indeed, they are opposed to anything like the 
assumption of either. Often when some distinguished 
stranger is introduced upon the floor, they ridicule 
him, and play jokes at his expense, even fastening pa- 
pers with derisive phrases, to his coat-tails, or hustling 
him rudely, or knocking his hat over his eyes. And 
the more distinguished a stranger is, the more boister- 
ous and impertinent they are apt to be. 

Their sportiveness is particularly shown at Christ- 
mas time, when hundreds of the brokers, some of them 
fifty years old and more, appear on the floor blowing 
whistles and tin trumpets, winding rattles and beating 
toy-drums,—often presents for their children,—after 
the manner of street-urchins. 

As very little is done, usually, during the holidays, 
| they then give themselves extraordinary license, and 
80, perhaps, relieve their minds from the strain they 
are generally under while at the Board. The scenes 
there at Christmas-tide are curious to witness. No- 
where else in civilization, it may be safely asserted, do 
solid men of business, a good proportion of them mil- 
lionaires, behave so ridiculously. 

Another day of amiable riot is what they style White 
| Hat Day,—in early September,—when they call in, as 
they put it, the white hats. The summer having then 
fairly passed, they show their knowledge and appreci- 
ation of the fact by knocking off and trampling on ev- 
ery white hat worn by any of their brother brokers at 
that date. 

No white hat is seen there then but comes 
immediate grief. It is struck off, trodden on, kicked 
around, so battered and marred that, after passing the 
severe ordeal of the Board, it would not bring five 
cents in any second-hand shop in Chatham Street. 

Naturally, some of the owners of the forbidden and 
broken hats get angry at their treatment, although 
| they might have been prepared for it; but the brokers 
| do the mischief so rollicking!y, with such an overflow 
| of spirit, that, the vexation soon dispelled, they in 
| turn become the uncompromising enemies of their as- 
| sociates’ white hats. Fun, even when boisterous and 

violent, is contagious, and after a few minutes of this 

horse-play, the frowns of the gravest brokers yield to 
sympathetic laughter. 





to 
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The price of membership, or a seat at the Board, 
as it is generally called, varies greatly, though as 
a rule it steadily advances. Many years ago it 
was only a thousand dollars. Recently it was 
thirty-five thousand dollars; but the long dulness 
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The delirium of speculation is at its height. 
| Scores of men are selling large amounts of stocks 
| that they do not own, and buying heavily what 
| they have not the money to pay for. What does 

that matter? Speculation is the greed of gold 


of the stock market has caused a decline from that | that is hoped for. 


figure of ten thousand or twelve thousand dollars. 


The latest sale reported was at twenty-eight thou- | yell, yell! 


sand dollars. 


Click, click, click! Bang, bang, bang! Yell, 
Roar, roar, roar! 
The President waves his handkerchief to a 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


When a broker owns a seat he cannot be de- 
prived of it except by dismissal from the Ex- 
change for violation of its rules. Otherwise, it 
belongs irrevocably to him, and to his heirs, in 
case of death. This is a fortunate provision; for 
when brokers fail so badly that they cannot re- 
sume business, they still have their seat, the sale 
of which will give them something to live on, if 
deprived of other income. 





Brokers are continually failing, as they must 
with the endless changes in the market, and the 
risks they are always taking. At a particularly 
excited period they are in constant danger, and 
may be forced to suspend any hour. 

Wal Street is as uncertain as the wind. When 
a broker has been honorably unfortunate, no mat- 
ter what his losses, his fellows are willing and 
glad to come to his aid. They will accept almost 
any compromise he is justified in offering; they 
not infrequently cancel obligations due them in 
order to get him started again. 

Such cancelings are seldom taken advantage of 
but for a time of stress. When the broker fully 
recovers himself, he is pretty certain to pay his 
creditors dollar for dollar, with interest. Much as 
the brokers are misrepresented and abused, they 
are noted for their delicate financial honor, and 
they are generous to a fault. 

Their pocket-books are ever open to every ap- 
peal for assistance or charity. They give away 
more money than any other body of men in New 
York, or in any city under the sun; and yet they 
make no professions of benevolence. They are 
inclined to be cynical in speech; but their cyni- 
cism rarely reaches their hearts. 

The hours of the Board are from ten, A. M., to 
three, P. M., daily, Sundays and legal holidays 
excepted. To a stranger all its meetings seem 
tumultuous and frenzied; but they are very dif- 
ferent. A trained eye sees at a glance when things 
are dull. The sales are sometimes enormous,— 
more than one million of shares daily, represent- 
ing one hundred million dollars. It often happens 
that they are too numerous to be recorded. They 
average, perhaps, two hundred and fifty thousand 
to three hundred thousand shares, though they are 
occasionally as small as one hundred and fifteen 
thousand to one hundred and twenty thousand. 

When Wall Street is excited, when the Bulls or 
Bears have control of the market, the galleries are 
crowded, as is the floor likewise. Nearly every 
broker then appears to be wholly frantic. The 
Exchange looks like a mass of whirling arms and 
jerking heads; a press of bodies sways to and fro; 
the din echoes and re-echoes from the walls and 
roof; the roar is deafening; hundreds of throats 
are clamoring shrilly or hoarsely in their wild 
hunger for gain; Babel is revived and intensitied. 

The swinging doors of the main entrance in 
Broad Street, and those leading to New Street, are 
ceaselessly banging, as the human tide ebbs and 
The telegraph instruments, if you could 
hear them, are all clicking like mad, as they ought 
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to do, to agree with the madness raging around 
them. The telegraph messengers, being little fel- 
lows, make their way mysteriously through the 


boy, who observes the signal, and beats a gong 
vigorously. It is heard above the crush and strife 
and noise. The hand of the big clock above the 
desk is exactly at the point of Three; the chair- 
man pounds fiercely with his gavel, and a sudden 
comparative hush descends upon the Exchange. 
The brokers seem to return to their senses. The 
transition is almost startling. Speculation with 
all its hopes and fears and anxieties, its terrible 
temptations and its numberless woes, is over— 
until to-morrow. 
Junius Henri Browne. 
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SORKOW’S MUSIC. 
The sadder the singers that sweep the keys, 
The sweeter will be the strain. 
——~+o—_____—_ 
DIFFICULTIES IN LEGISLATION. 


The very remarkable statement was made in the 
newspapers, two or three weeks ago, that of the 
sixty-five hundred bills introduced in Congress 
during the present session, only two had been 
passed and had become law. At the time this 
assertion was made Congress had been in session 
more than four months. 

The case was overstated. In the first four 
months of Congress twenty bills were passed and 
signed by the President. But sixteen of them 
were private bills of no public importance what- 
ever, and three of the others were very little ap- 
propriation acts. Of course the number, or even 
the importance, of the acts passed by Congress 
within any given time, is not a fair test of its 
legislative activity. Yet the fact remains that 
while Congress lays out for itself several times 
as much work as any legislative body could pos- 
sibly do well in the allotted time, the amount of 
work which it actually does is but a fraction of 
what it might do if time were not wasted. 

While thoughtful men among us are consider- 
ing how Congress may be relieved, or how it may 
relieve itself, by a change of rules, so that its time 
may be better economized, a very similar problem 
is vexing the great British nation. “The one thing 
the British legislature cannot do,” said an English 
statesman recently, ‘‘is to legislate.” 

In England, however, the trouble is that a very 
few men in opposition to the Government are re- 
solved that the public business shall not make 
progress, and the rules of the House of Commons 
enable them to carry out their resolution. They 
use very fertile powers of invention in devising new 
ways to block business, and when they are frus- 
trated in one direction they immediately turn their 
attention another way, but always with the same 
object in view. 

Their latest trick is to consume all the time of 
the House they can by asking idle questions of the 
ministers. Sometimes they occupy two or three 
hours of the session in this manner, which does 
not advance the public business a step. 

We have no persistent “obstruction” in Congress. 
Occasionally the minority “filibusters” against an 
obnoxious measure, but even that rarely happens 
unless the majority has refused to allow a full 


N. B.P. 


packed throng, creeping under men’s legs, and | discussion, or denies the right to offer amend- 
climbing almost over their backs, to deliver their 
despatches telling of success or disaster, and enjoy- 
ing tue hurly-burly which they blindly increase. 


Our trouble arises out of the circum- 
stances: that there is vastly more work to be done 
‘than can be dune in the allotted time; that there 


ments. 





is always a wrangle over the question what shall 
be done next; that there is no recognized leader- 
ship in Congress; and that the members are more 
prone to manceuvre for political position than to 
pass needed laws. 

Those who have not studied this question in its 
broadest aspects can have no idea what a very se- 
rious problem is here presented for solution. The 
British Parliament and the American Congress 
are, beyond a doubt, the two greatest legislatures 
in the world, and each of them is every year be- 
coming more and more incapable of doing that 
which is the object of their existence, namely, of 
making laws. 

The evil of wasting time in making speeches 
“for buncombe,” and not for their influence upon 
the action of the House, is a very old one with us. 
Curiously enough, it has now become so common 
in Parliament that not long ago a prominent Irish 
member told the House of Commons that one of 
his Irish colleagues would not bring up a certain 
measure because it was so late at night. The 
Cork papers had gone to press, and the member 
would not be reported. 








There is no danger that governments will be 


brought to a stand by these new difficulties. | 


Much greater obstacles have been overcome in the 
past, and these will be surmounted. The world 
has struggled for thousands of years to break the 
bonds which fettered it. Having learned how to 
free itself from the restraints of oppression and | 
tyranny, it must now learn how to deal with those 
who use these dearly-won liberties to make popu- | 
lar self-government impossible. 


———+or——____——_ 
For the Companion. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


Lovely one! Lovely one! vanished forever, 
But fresh in my heart evermore,— 
I gaze on thy soul-speaking likeness 
And strive, in my thought, to restore 
The Beauty and Grace that are hidden 
In Death’s evanescent eclipse, 
And cheat my fond eves by believing 
see the sweet smile on thy lips;— 
I kiss them, as if they were living 
With mine to commingle their breath, 
And feel in the strength of my weakness 
That Love is the Master of Death. 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


his rigid adherence to them, is that he wrote noth- 
ing but operas. No symphonies and no songs 
came from him after the earliest period in his mu- 
sical career. Some of his works are “arranged” 
for piano-forte, for orchestra and for concert use. 

But from what we have said it will be seen that 
he cannot be understood unless his work is pre- 
sented as he produced it. A sharp discord, violat- 
ing all the rules of musical composition, has a 
definite meaning and a striking effect when it ac- 
companies certain words in a carefully. prepared 
dramatic situation. But out of its proper connec- 
tion it is meaningless and a defect. 

It is partly because so few people have ever 
heard, or can ever hear, Wagnerian music as 
Wagner conceived it, that so many, even among 
educated musicians, regard his compositions as 
tiresome crash and din. But it may be said, in 
excuse for them, that while Wagner’s theories 
may be very fine as theories for the “music of the 
future,” the greater part of the human family will 
continue to love each art for itself and by itself. 

Particularly will the souls of all be touched by 
the sweet melody of the human voice, even if it 
issues from a humble cottage, having no preten- 
sions to architecture and unadorned with works of 
art; though it be unaccompanied by any instru- 
ment,—and though no other drama is enacted 
there than the quiet domestic drama of every-day 
life. 

——_—~@»>—_____—_ 
OVERDRESSED. 

A woman who is well known as one of the most 
brilliant leaders of society in Washington had, when 
she was a young girl, a bitter experience, which she 
can afford to laugh at now, and to tell for the benefit 
of other young girls. 

She was the daughter of a poor country farmer, and 
lived far out of the reach of the fashionable world. 


She received an invitation to spend a day and night 


with some friends in their cottage at the seaside near 
Nahant. “We will have a little boating in the morn- 
ing, and a little dancing at night,’’ said the note of in- 
vitation. 

She knew that her friends were among the most 


wealthy and influential families in Boston, and resolved 
| not to disgrace them with her plain attire. 


A silk of 


| bright color was bought and made up into a fantastic- 


————+er—- - —_ 


WAGNER AND HIS MUSIC. 


It is a curious fact that the death of any fa- | 
mous writer, artist or musician, is always followed | 
by a fresh demand for his works. It has been so 
in the case of Richard Wagner, the great German | 
composer, although when he died he had been be- 
fore the world as a composer for a full half centu- 
ry; and although in that time his theories of art 
and the musical forms which he chose had been 
more the subject of controversy than the works of 
any other composer have ever been. 

Wherein, then, does the music of Wagner differ 
from that of other composers? Perhaps we can 
make the matter clear enough for a general com- 
prehension in a few words, although a full under- 
standing of it can only be had by a careful study 
of the many volumes in which Wagner himself 
developed his ideas. 

Every one with the slightest knowledge of mu- 
sic is aware that there are several ‘‘schools,” or 
| general classes, of music. The style of an Italian 

operatic aria is completely different from that of 
a German died, or song; the English ballad has a 
form distinct from both; and the same thing 
may be said of the French chanson and the Amer- 
ican negro song. 

Now Wagner was the originator and founder of 
a new “school” of music, unlike all others. As | 
his instruction had been in the German school, his 
ideas were an outgrowth of that. But even more 

|than other Germans he discarded Italian melody | 
| and reiied upon harmony, and he went beyond all 
his predecessors in developing the orchestra. 

His grand underlying theory, however, was the 
| marriage of all arts. His idea was that each art 
| should help every other. This could only be done 
j in grand opera. The basis of everything in his 
| view was a drama. It must be in poetry. It must 
| be set to music. It must be enacted. The ar- 
|rangement of the stage must be artistic. The 

scenery must be the best product of the artist’s 
brush. 

Thus in one should be united drama, poetry, 
music and painting,—and in a certain sense sculp- | 

| ture was added; while the whole was to be pre- 
| sented in a building of perfect architecture, de- 
| signed for the presentation of perfect operas and 
for nothing else. 

It was an essential part of Wagner’s plan that 
everything should contribute to the full enjoyment 
of the whole, by every artistic soul, and accord- | 
ingly nothing was to be made unduly prominent at 
any time. Everything must be harmonious. It 
would require too much space to show how it was 
that nothing was to be subordinated to anything 
else, but we will give one example. 

In an ordinary opera the music is the chief 
thing, and the drama is merely an excuse for the 
music. Wagner’s idea, which he carried out as 
far as he could, was to make the music explana- 
tory of, and thus to increase the interest in the 
drama. He would have no pretty music at all. 
There are whole acts in his operas from which it | 
would be impossible to extract a singable air of | 
six notes, and two persons are rarely or never 
singing at the same time. Yet when the voice is 
combined with the orchestra, and the music is 
treated as an interpretation of the spoken words, 
the effect is one of a harmonious whole. 

One consequence of Wagner’s theories, and of 








| looped gown, with an airy, plumed hat to match, for 


the boating-party; while for the evening she bought a 
ball-dress of pink tulle, trimmed with large bunches 
of artificial roses. The two dresses cost her whole 
year’s allowance. 

She arrived in the morning, dressed for the water- 
party, and foufd her friends in the boat dressed in 
loosely-fitting gowns of blue flannel. Before they re- 
turned her dress was drenched with the salt water. 
She dressed for the evening, and going down, with 
bare neck and shoulders, found her friends in the sim- 
plest of summer dresses—lawns and muslins. 

They were too courteous to show their astonishment 
by a look or a smile. ‘But,’ she says, ‘it was the 
most bitter moment of my life. The vulgarity of dis- 
play was burned into methen. I wish I could teach 
every American girl to abhor it as I do.” 

Dress is apt to be the most heavy burden on the 
mind of a young girl who wishes to appear well, but 
whose means are limited. A few words of plain ad- 
vice will not be out of place. 

Let her eschew all finery such as cotton laces or 
cheap jewelry. Let her dress be of as good material 
as she can afford, and simply made, but perfectly 
fitted. A well-made gown of dark cloth, with linen 
bands at the neck and wrists, would become a princess. 
If there be any money to spare, let it be seen in the 
quality of shoes, gloves and underwear. 

Women in the country are apt to follow the supposed 
“style,” regardless of its suitability to their own ap- 
pearance. A French woman walking down the fash- 
ionable avenue of one of our large inland towns lately 
burst into a merry laugh. 

“°Tis a procession of pompons!” she exclaimed, 
after passing hundreds of ladies each with a red feath- 
er in precisely the same spot on her head. 

Every woman, to increase her influence, should make 
herself as attractive as possible. But this will be done 
by a brief study of the proper combination of colors 
to suit her face and figure, and by the simplicity of her 
attire. 

Finally, when her dress is once carefully put on, let 
her not bestow a thought or atouch to it until it is 
time to take it off again. 
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TRICKS OF ORATORS. 


Great orators have not scrupled to use the arts of the 
actor to produce their effects. Lord Brougham, while 
protesting against the rejection of the Reform bill by 
the House of Lords, cried out, “I implore you upon 
my knees!’’ kneeling before them on the “‘wool-sack,” 
upon which the Lord Chancellor sits, when presiding 





| in the House of Lords. 


Sheridan, having finished his famous speech in the 
trial of Warren Hastings, sank back apparently faint- 
ing in the arms of his friends. 

Edmund Burke, at the end of a speech upon the 
atrocities which might be expected from the French in 
case of an invasion, drew forth an enormous two-edged 
dagger and exclaiming, ‘This is the weapon which 
will be pointed at your throats and mine!” dashed 
it on the floor with a tragic gesture. 

Shortly afterwards Lord Cairns, speaking against 
Burke (who was suspected of having amassed his 
wealth tly), ex d, “And this is the 
weapon which is used with fatal effect against you and 
me!” dragging out, with Burke’s gesture, a five-pound 
note. As every one looked to see him dash it on the 
floor, he quietly folded it and put it in his pocket. 

One of the most noted criminal lawyers now in this 
country, while pleading the cause of his client, is inva- 
riably so overcome by his innocence and wrongs that 
his voice fails, he chokes, sobs, and is forced to sit 
down to recover himself. 

“| should think, Mr. D——,” said Judge M—— to him 
lately, “that the jury would understand your little 
drama by this time.’’ 

“Ah, your Houor forgets,” said L—, his eyes 
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twinkling, ‘that itis always a new jury before whom 
I play.” 

Prince Bismarck has a profound contempt not only 
for such tricks of oratory, but for oratory itself. ‘It 
is but the gloss that hides truth,” he said lately. ‘“‘Your 
eloquent fellow is like a woman who has a naturally 
fine figure and who screws it into stays and covers it 
with tasteless finery.” 

There is a juste milieu between the prince’s theory 
and Burke’s practice which young men would do well 
to find. 

—__—_ +o ___— 
MAKING PRESENTS TQ TEACHERS, 

Nothing seems at first sight more pleasing or more 
natural than for pupils to give presents t6 their teach- 
ers. The £ducational Weekly, of Chicago, objects to 
the practice for a reason that is worth considering. 

One great advantage of our public school system is, 
that the children of rich and poor meet. in the same 
school-rooms and associate on the same play-ground, 
neither of them knowing much or caring at all about 
the circumstances of the other. But let a subscription 
be started for giving a present to a teacher, and the 
distinction at once becomes plain, if not painful. 

A careless scholar, from an opulent home, is per- 
mitted-to make a handsome subscription, involving 
not the slightest self-sacrifice. A good scholar, the 
child of poor parents, who perhaps honors the teacher 
far more than the rich man’s son, is obliged to refuse 
the smallest contribution. This is embarrassing to 
the pupil and perhaps mortifying to the teacher, who 
may not know the true reason. 

The teacher, we may add, wields something more 
than the kindly authority of a parent. He isa judge. 
It is his duty sometimes to try causes and pronounce 
sentence. He keeps the record; he confers honor; he 
inflicts penalty. There is danger, therefore, of a gift 
having the appearance and some of the effect of a bribe. 

In most schools, too, where the gift-giving propensi- 
ty is much developed, there are several teachers; 
sometimes ten or fifteen, and even twenty. Now the 
best teacher in a large corps, the teacher that really 
does the most good to the school, is not always the most 
popular. The most popular teacher is usually the one 
who possesses the agreeable arts and traits, who has 
tact, fluency, good-nature and vivacity; all of which 
are excellent qualities, but they are not the highest. 

We have ourselves known a faithful and laborious 
teacher, grown old and serious in the service, passed 
over at Christmas-time, forgotten by the givers of 
presents, and left without so much as a card upon his 
desk, while an agreeable young teacher, of not a tenth 
part of his merit, would receive some token of good- 
will from half of a large class. 

When a teacher is leaving a school, there could be 
no objection to his accepting a parting gift. When a 
pupil leaves, there could be no great harm in leaving 
behind him tokens of his gratitude and affection to those 
who have instructed him. But so long as the relation 
of teacher and pupil subsists, the giving of presents is 
a doubtful good and of doubtful propriety. 

———_ << @————___—_— 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Such is the undisciplined weakness of the human 
will that good resolutions made on New Year's day are 
reputed to be broken before the end of January. The 
young man resolves he will give up some bad habit. 
In a fit of enthusiasm he starts down the track of the 
new year. 

At the end of a week he asks himself why he made 
those resolutions. Then his will gives way. 

Let no one, however, be frightened out of an honest 
resolve to make the new year better than the old. The 
harm does not lie in the making of resolutions, but in 
the breaking of them. 

The writer recalls even now, with some regret and a 
sense of chastened humor, a boyish attempt of one to 
begin a new year with a clean recordy He had a| 
Christmas present of a diary, and on the page marked 
Jan. 1 wrote, early in the morning, before breakfast, 
the following resolutions : | 

| 
| 





“T am resolved to leave off all bad habits. 

*T will be polite and pleasant to Jim Rogers. It was 
a mean trick in Jim to spoil my snow-fort last week. 

“T will get up in the morning when father calls me. 

“TI will try to get along on one piece of pie. 

“I will get all my lessons in school, and not sass the 
teachers. 

“I will bring in the wood for mother on wash-days. 

“I will be kind to the baby, even if he does tear my 
kite, and I will try not to pull the cat’s tail. 

“I will forgive all my enemics and leave off playing 
marbles for keeps. Jim Rogers won all mine last time. 
“To all this I set my hand and seal, hope to die.”’ 

He signed his name to this last clause, which had a 
legal twang truly awe-inspiring, and went down to 
breakfast. 

But alas for human nature! Before the week was 
out he had quarrelled with Jim Rogers for climbing 
over his fence and smashing his new sled. He had risen | 
only once when his father called him, and then aslipper 
roused him. The baby and the cat both had their backs 
up against him for plaguing them. He was kept after | 
school several times for misconduct, and his poor moth- 
er declared that one piece of pie meant starvation for 
him. 

There is an old proverb which runs like this: 

“What you say 

On New Year’s Day 

Is good for nought 5 month of May. 

Not what you say, 

But what you do. 

Will live and thrive the whole year through.” 

He who makes good resolutions and changes them 
into conduct gains will-power and grand mastery over | 
himself. Make then purpose of intention, and aciion of 
purpose, and begin to cultivate this will-power in 
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QUEER SIGNS. 

The signs over store-doors might seem, at first 
thought, to be rather dry reading. But one cannot pay 
much attention to them, especially in a large city, with- | 
out finding many that are amusing and even ludicrous, 

Every one has seen the flaring pictures of ‘fat 





women,” “living skeletons,” and “‘midgets,”’ that usu- | 


ally adorn the outside of cheap shows. But an ex- 
hibitor in a New England city outdid his rivals by an- | 
nouncing that he had on exhibition a living human | 
head without a body. Probably in this case the head | 
was set on a table, which the simple-minded were ex- 
pected to believe had no hole in its top. 


| servedly respected.” 


| whether this defendant should be allowed to come into 


In another part of the same city is a boot-blacking 
stand where hangs a placard with this inscription: 

“You Ought to be Ashamed to Walk the Soil Of | 
Massachusetts with Such Dirty Boots. Let the Pro- 
fessor Black Them for 5 Cents.” 

Among other curious signs, are the following: Over | 
a dye-house, “We live to dye, and dye to live;” over | 
the door of a pie-shop, ‘‘Pro Bono Publico;” at anews- 
stand in the suburbs, “Century, Harper’s, Atlantic, 
Sunday Afternoon, Old and New, Our Young Folks,” | 
the last three being the names of periodicals dead and 
buried long ago, but nevertheless ‘‘constantly on hand.” 

On one of the thoroughfares a colored man has re- 
cently opened a barber-shop, and announces the fact to 
the world in the following notice, hung in the window: 

“Mr. ——’s new stand, and having secured also the 
services of the well-known artist Mr. ——, we hope that 
the undesigned”’ (probably intended for undersigned) 
“will give satisfaction to all his friends, as they have 
done henceforth, and I respectfully invite all to call 
on me where we may be found at all hours. Yours 
truly, ete.” 
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HULLAH, 

“Mr. John Hullah,” says an English writer, “who 
has long been ill, departed this life on February 21st, 
and was buried at Kensal Green cemetery, Eng., on Feb- 
ruary 26. Mr. Hullah was a native of Worcester, 
where he was born in 1812. At seventeen he became a 
pupil of Horsley, and subsequently entered as a stu- 
dent at the Royal Academy of Music, where, in 1833, 
he was a pupil of Criveli. 

“Very early in his career he composed the music to 
the late Charles Ditkens’ opera, ‘The Village Co- 
quettes.’ He paid his second visit to Paris to observe 
the working of Wilhelm’s classes in 1839, and on Feb. 
10, 1840, he gave his first lesson under the new system 
at the training college at Battersea. Soon afterwards 
he established singing classes at Exeter Hall, and sub- 
sequently at St. Martin’s Hall, which was built for him 
by his friends and pupils. 





“Tt is said that between 1840 and 1860 no less than 
twenty-five thousand persons passed through those 
classes. It was not until he had retired that people 
fully realized in what direction Mr. John Hullah had 
done good. He took up the cause of music at a time 
when it was almost at its lowest in this country, and 
he did a great deal to encourage a love of the most 
beautiful of all the arts. Those twenty-five thousand 
people who passed through his classes may not have | 
been good vocalists, but they had become lovers and 
warm champions of music. 

“While the Royal Academy of Music was training 
the teachers, Mr. John Hullah and others like him 
were preparing the public. Mr. Hullah was the com- 
poser of ‘The Storm,’ ‘The Three Fishers,’ and ‘Oh! 
that we Two were Maying.’ He edited Wilhelm’s 
*Method’ for England, and he likewise wrote works on 
vocal music, harmony, counterpoint and other educa- 
tional treatises. His ‘Psalter’ was first published in 
1843, and he also republished a large number of papers 
ou music, first read at the Royal Institution. 

‘For many years Mr. John Hullah was a professor 
at Queen’s College, at Bedford College and at King’s 
College. He was aiso for some time professor and con- 
ductor of the orchestra at the Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic. In 1872 Mr. Hullah was appointed Inspector of 
Training Schools under the Educational Department, 
a post he resigned a year or twoago. He was likewise 
for many years musical critic of the Globe. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his speech at St. James’ Palace, before the 
musicians invited by the Prince of Wales in 18 
assist in founding the Royal College of Music, ex 
pressly alluded to the splendid work Mr. Hullah had | 
achieved in the cause of music and of musical educa- 
tion. Very few musicians have, indeed, led a more 
useful life, and none have been more highly and de- 





~~ 
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MIXED METAPHORS. 

Metaphors are as fascinating to the average orator as 
edge -tools are to children, and their use is as fre- 
quently followed by lamentable results. The negro 
preacher and the Irish lawyer are often tempted to in- 








| dulge in this seductive but most misleading form of | 


speech. 





before his congregation, cried aloud,— 

“Brethren, the muddy pool of politics was the rock 
on which I split.” 

It was another who fervently exclaimed,— 

“We thank Thee for this spark of grace; water it, | 


It was a negro preacher who, confessing his faults | 
| 





| good Lord.” | 


Another prayed for “‘grace that we might gird up the | 
loins of our minds, so that we shall receive the latter 
rain.” 

The following peroration is attributed to an Irish 
barrister: 

“Gentlemen of the Jury, 





it will be for you to say 


court with unblushing footstep, with the cloke of hy- 
pocrisy in his mouth, and draw three bullocks out of 
my client’s pocket with impunity.’ 

Mr. Shaw, member for Cork, and a sober-minded 
man, was once seized by the spirit of metaphor, when 
addressing a meeting held on Sunday to discuss the 
land-question, and this is what it made him say, - 

“They tell us that we violate the Sabbath by being 
here to-day. Yet, if the ass or the ox fall into the pit, 
we can take him out on the Sabbath. 

“Our brother is in the pit to-day—the farmer and 
the landlord are both in it—and we are come here to 
try if we can lift them out.” 

This similitude of an Irish landlord to an animal pre- 
destined to slaughter was bold. The other half of the 
analogy seemed calculated to get Mr. Shaw into trou- 
ble with his constituency. 


~ 
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LISTENING TO A POET. 

The old classic days when poets read their produc- 
tions to their simple and admiring countrymen survive | 
only in the occasional performances of the lecture | 
platform or “Commencement” stage; but something 
like the ancient entertainment and scene was witnessed 
by Mr. W. D. Howells in the Public Garden of Ven- 
ice: 

One evening (he says), as we strolled idly through | 
| the walks, we came upon an interesting group—forty | 
or fifty sailors, soldiers, youth of the f an ge uray- 
haired fishermen and contadini—sitting and lying on 
he grass, and listening with rapt attention to an old | 
man reclining against a tree. | 

I never saw a manner of sweeter or easier dignity 
than the speaker’s. Nature is so lavish of her grace to 
these people who grow near her heart—the sun! Infi- 
bite study could not have taught one northern-born the 
charm of oratory as this man displayed it. 

I listened, and heard that he was speaking Tuscan. 
| Do you guess with what he was enchanting his simple 
auditors? Nothing less than “Orlando Furioso.” 
They listened with the hungriest delight, and when 

Ariosto’s interpreter raised his finger and said, “Disne 
Vimperatore,” or “Orlando disse, Carlomano mio,” 
they hardly breathed. 


Fancy never so dignified and graceful an old man 
keeping a promiscuous American crowd so still with a 








| worms. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR GRAVEL. 

Dr. T. H. NEWLAND, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have 
used it in diseases of the urinary organs, such as gravel, 
and particularly spermatorrhcea, with very good results, 
and think itis a valuable remedy in those diseases.” [Adv. 


— + 


A hard, swelled stomach in 9 child is often caused by 
Brown's VERMIFUGE COMFITs, or Worm 
Lozenges, are a safe and sure cure. (Adv. 


PRANG’S ARTISTIC CARDS. 


Buy Northern Grown Seeds. 
Predes e beautiful Flowers, fine Vegeta- 
bles, large crops. Largest stock of Farm 
Seeds in the West. Plants and roses by 
the 100,000, Cata. free. Say where you saw 
this. J. A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 


‘SILK AND SATIN PIECES 


IR PATCHWORK, Samples with Sprays of Flow- 
ers stamped on them, Also Book of 7% fatter ns and In- 
structions for PATCHWORK, containing 40 Point Russe 
and Snow-Flake Stitches, All for 17 two-cent aor 
F, INGAL Ls, LYN ASS. 


BULBS fo ie 


flower seeds, 20c.; 10 Chry nee ‘munis, : 10 Gerani- 
ums, $i; 10 Roses, $1; 10 Dahlia plants, 31° ‘in different. 
this beautiful 


N. HALLOCK, CREEDMOOR, N. ¥. 
HE New edition.—New bindings. New illustrations 


MHE COMPLETE HOME. 
from new designs, Superbly gotten up. Same low price. 


Ada pted to all classes, Sells at sight. Age nts doing big 























10 chotce Gladtolt 35e.3 10 ex- 

tra choice, #ec.; 10 named in 

= 0 varieties, st: all blooming 
dS. 











Ayents wanted for 


work. Excellent terms, The handsomest prospectus ever 
issued. Apply now. Bradley, Garretson & Co,, 66 No, 4th 
Phila., Pa. Alse a. Also other grand new books ‘and Bibles. 
OUR 
NEW SPRING CATA- 
LOGUE OF 


eo 4 MER- 


sess D RY 60 0 DS 


‘One hundred and twenty pages, profusely il- 
lustrated, with goods in natural colors. Free on ap- 
BOorEI to 


PER & CONARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNPARALLELED BARGAINS ! 


ACK DRESS SILKS at 59c. per yard; just 
aaa half price. 
FANCY SUMMER SIL KS, Reht-omened checks, 
suitable for children’s wear, 50c, per are 
LACK DRESS SURAH SIL RS 3 qualities, ex- 
tra value, at 68e., T8e. and 98e. per yard. 
IF: -OTH at 69e. per 








ad yard; nothing of 
equal value is offered in this city at le ss than $1.25, 
iILE and COLUMBUS CLOTHS, for 





Tail r-made Costumes, in plain and checks, all-wool and 
new colors, at Bde. per yard; not sold elsewhere less 
than $1.25 and $154 

One Gase of BL Ac K FRENCH CASHMERES 
at 69c, per yard; would be cheap at 9e 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


OF 23d STREET, NEW 


JERSEYS. 


Having accepted the sole agency for leading manufac- 
turers, We have determined to retail the three following 
styles at less than wholesale prices. Every garment 
guaranteed to give perfe 


ect satisfaction. 





Style A. Style B. Style C, 


STYLE A.—Very_fine imported Cashmere Braided 
Jersey, black only. Price, $2.65. Better quality in black, 
garnet, ot navy blue, $3.24. 

STYI 3.—Cashmere Je »rsey in black, navy-blue, gar- 
net or myriie with rolling collar, cuffs, ated back and 
satin bow. Price, $2.49, Better quality, “f 5. Very finest 
in all shades, $ cater retailed for $3, $4 and $5, 

" Cc ‘i 1e imported De saded Jerseysin bl wk only. 
U sual price, 








9 and $2.47, the better 
grades in all oolnra: including Cream, White, &e. 

When ordering send exact bust measure and remit 12 
cents additional, if to be forwarded by mail. 

Orders by mail for Suits, Mantles, Millinery, Parasols, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Corsets, Black Silks, Brocades, Grene 
| adines and Mourning Goods will have prompt attention, 
J. N. COL L LINS, 3 32 2 Ww est 14th St., New York, 





““Towemy 
Restoration 
to LTeaith 
and Beauty 
to the 


Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 























] Itching Tortures, Seroftula, Salt Rheum, and Intan- 
tile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
es the blood and ee rspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
ing and Inflamm ion, clears the Skin and Se alp, heals 
Uleers and Sores, and restores the Hair, 
let Requisite, pre Renee from CUTICURA, is indispensa- 
ble in lb Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blem- 

v CURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritie rose Skin Beautitiers, 

; Resolvent, $1. POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
G io "BOSTON, MAss, 
Sellsat sight. You double your money. 

| dress Dr. Chase’s Pr sseeined House, Ann Arbor, Mich, 





ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood puritier,cleans- 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
CUTICURA SOAP, ane xquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 

Chapped and Oily Ski 
i... everywhere, Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 
AGENTS Wanted to sell DR, CHASE'S 2000 RECIPE BOOK, 
Ad 





Warmer 


| Is now rapidly coming on, and the hot days of surnamer 


will soon be here, If your blood has not been purified 
and your system strengthened by the use of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, take this reliable medicine before it is too 
late. If taken now, Hood’s Sarsaparilla will do you 
vastly more good than at any other time of the year. It 
will correct biliousness, cure dyspepsia and drive serof- 
ula from the blood, 

“My daughter has taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for gen- 
eral debility, with the very best results. It gave her a 
good appetite. My father, seventy years old, has also 
been taking Hood's Sarsaparilla for liver complaint, and 
his health is now better than it has been for years.”— 
NATHANIEL LEARNARD, Owego, N.Y. 


. 
Purify the Blood 

“Six years ago my wife had paralysis, which left her 
ina very bad condition. She had no strength, no ap- 
petite, and her blood was in a poor condition, She tried 
many medicines without benefit till she took Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. Then she soon began to gain strength, and her 
appetite improved. She has taken three bottles, and it 
has done her more good than anything she has ever 
used."—A. T. STOKES, Harmar, Ohio. 

“Having been afflicted with a complication of disor- 
ders, the result of impure blood, I took Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, and the result was perfectly satisfactory.”— 








| MrS. JOHN BARTON, JR., New Haven, Conn. 





Weather 


Is often accompanied by extreme weariness and inde- 
scribable debility, and scrofula and other diseases are 
liable to manifest themselves in and painful 
forms. Now is the time to take Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
At no other season is the system so suseeptible to its re= 
Viving, regulating, and restoring influences. ‘Thousands 
who were “all run down” testify that Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla has given them new life and vigor 

“Within a week after taking Hood's Sarsaparilla my 
appetile began to improve, my headache left me, my 
strength seemed to be renewed, and I felt better in every 
part of my body. L rejoice when [ think of the good 
Hood's Sarsaparilla has done me.”—CHARLES L. BAB- 
BITT, No. 10 Van Buren Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Strengthen the System 


“I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the spring of 
1885, when I was so weak I could not do my work. I must 
confess [Thad not a drop of faith in it; but it has made a 
| new person of me, All Lask of any one is to try a bottle 
of Hood's Sarsaparilla and see its quick effect. It takes 
less time and quantity to show its effect than any other 
preparation Lever heard of, T would not be without it 
in the house."—Mrs, C, A, M. HUBBARD, North Chill, 
Monroe County, N.Y. 

“Subject to severe bilious attacks, I last spring used 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and was much benefited by it.”"— 
Mrs. J. W. CLEMENT, Franklin, N. H. 


severe 











Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by | 


C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 








Birthdays to 


be Celebrated. 


There must be, at the lowest estimate, aan birthdays to be am punted among the readers of the Youtn’s 


IMPANIK 
A Beautiful Custom. 
It isa very pretty as well as 
growing custom to give to 
friends some little present or 
keep-sake on their birthdays, 
The frequency with which 
readers of the YOUTH’s ComM- 
PANION make use of our PRE- 
MiUM List for the selection 
of Birthday Gifts has led us to 
make the following offer: 


The cut shows a beautiful 





IN cach yez 
The Birthday Offer. 


W4, With every order for goods 
la from our readers to the value 
& of $1.00 or over, designed for 
E Birthday Gifts, we will include 
= one of these Birthday Cards, 
= We now make this offer for 
= only six months from date. 
= We can furnish the cards 
-— mounted with Silk Fringe in 
Ee =' any of the following colors:— 
E- Old Gold, Cardinal, Blue. 
F White, Cherry, Brown or Pink, 





TT 








Birthday Card, lithographed 
in colors and having an at- 
tractive Silk Fringe. 

We would also say that our PREMIUM LIST contains I 
Birthday Gifts. Orders received for any goods on our 


TET " 





‘ 


We shall be pleased to send a 
sample card to any one on fe- 
ceiptof 12c. and 2e, for posta 
llustrations of over 1000 useful articles appropriate 

PREMIUM LIST will be filled at once, 


TTT 





re. 
for 
Many of our sub- 


seribers living in remote States and Territories find our PREMIUM LisT and the Mail Bag a gre at convenience 


for Shopping. From our PREMIUM LIsT they are able te 


» make their selection of 


BIRTHDAY GIFTS 


for all members of the family from baby to grandparen 
Home Industries and Home Amusements. 


ts. We are constantly originating valuable devices for 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





COMPANION ORGAN AND DICKENS’ WORKS. 


A RENEWAL OF 


Organs are not sold before that time), we will give with 
15 volumes, cloth-binding. For a full description of thi 








recitution of one of Longfeliow's poems or a scene of 
| Shakespeare. 


THE 
We still have on hand 125 Companion Organs which were 


ABOVE OFFER. 

yurchased at a bargain. Until July 4th (provided these 
each instrument a fine set of Dickens’ Complete Works, 
s offer, see COMPANION, December 20, 1885. 


On receint of $20 for Organ we give you FREE the Dickens’ Works. 


PERRY M 


ASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MAY 1, 1884, 








| Cabell, and positively he looks like you! He is 
/a Norwegian, who landed here a year ago, with a | 


to-morrow.” 


| William IV. It was then enacted that a simple deed 
should have the same effect as a recovery or fine. 

Landed property is now kept in families by means 
of settlements. When a marriage is celebrated, land 
is settled upon the husband for his life, and, after his 
death, to the oldest son that may be born of the mar- 
riage. ‘To this extent only, the old rules about estates 
in tail still exist. In the United States, they never ob- 
tained a firm foothold. Tying up land is contrary to 
free institutions.. A simple deed absolutely ends an 
estate in tail. 


little capital; fell a victim to typhoid, and was 
brought to us when he had spent his last penny 
and pawned even his shoes. He is to be discharged 


It may have been only the accidental likeness 


which interested Cabell, but he sat down by Lars 











For the Companion. 


THE SOUL OF A FLOWER IN 
THOUGHT OF A CHILD. 


By the Earl of Lytton. 
I. 
The soul of a white clematis am I. 
Passing, the maiden that I loved beheld me, 
To lose my life in hers, [know not why, 
Her gaze compell’d me. 


THE 





Il. 


What could I do? I was but a small flower, 
Root-bound. But her sweet eyes 
Drew me. I loved her; and love gave me power 
To rise, and rise. 

Ill. 


To follow thee, I scaled the castle wall, 

And leapt the bridgeless moat. To follow thee 
I climb’d the cliff, and did not fear to fall 
Down from the windy keep. The grassy lea, 
Where I was born, beneath me sunk; and small 
And smaller grew the farm, the field, the tree, 
1 left long since to find thy seagirt hall. 

I listen’d, and I heard the curlews call, 

And the hoarse murmuring of the great salt sea: 
1 look’d, and saw thee leaning from a tall 
Ethereal tower, above the world and me. 

I knew that I was near thee. That was all 

1 cared to be. 









IV. 
Love help’d me upward thro’ the patient year. 
1 rose and rose; and still [ had no fear; 
Tho’, as [ climb’d, the cragey glen deep down 
Glean'd with my dropping blossoms thickly strown, 
Nor did the roaming winds and rains forbear 
To leave me oft o’erthrown, 


v. 
One happy morn, in at our lattice peeping, 





I saw thee sleeping: 
And tapp’d, and tapp’d, till thou,with shy amazement, 
Didst wake, and listen, and fling wide the casement, 
And lo! [ faced thee 
Trembling all over, faint at having found thee. 
Thou didst lean o’er me, and mine arms went round 
thee, 
And I embraced thee! 
Vi. 
Clapping thy hands for gladness, thou didst cry, 
SWhnt! is it thou? 
Madcap, how couldst thou dare to climb so high? 
Look down below, 
Think, hadst thou fallen!” ‘Many a fall had I,” 
Laughing L answer’d; and made haste to show 
Where, hanging halfway down the stle wall, 
My blossoms trembled over an aby 
And dropp'd, and dropp’d: and, ‘Thus do blossoms 
fall.” 
‘d, “like kiss on kiss.” 







a 

L laugh 
Vil. 

Then didst thou understand me, child, at last, 

And thou didst know me then by my true name, 

Into thy soul, thro’ thy sweet eyes, I pass’d, 

And mine own soul a thought of thine became, 


Vill. 


Thro’ thy sweet eyes that thought may still be seen; 

Tho’ by thyself it be unnoticed enite 

Nor canst thou utter it. Let others guess, 

Some call me Grace: some call me Charm: I ween 

That only One will ever win the right 

To know me by my true name, Tenderness, 
LYTTON. 


or — 


For the Companion. 


OUTSIDE OF “HIS SET.” 


Volk’s bed and talked to him for an hour: heard 
the story of little Olga waiting to come out and 
marry him when he should have made his fortune 
by wood-carving, and of the long years of work 
which he had spent in earning the money to bring 
him to the New World. 

“Come to me to-morrow,” said Cabell, pressing 
the lad’s thin hand heartily. 

Volk came, and received money as a loan to 
take his tools and cloth out of pawn. Mr. 
Cabell had gone about among his friends and pro- 
cured orders for him, for Volk would take no 
money as a gift. 

The boy’s needs and his story and his gratitude 
were the opening of a new world to Cabell. He 
woke in the mornings with the sense that he had 
something to do and to expect. He had visited 
Norway and saw nothing but the scenery and the 
fishing-grounds. Now it was the home of little 
Olga and of old Jan and the violinist Bjorn, and 
all the good people of whom Volk told him. He 
found that there were other emigrants coming to 
the city every week, Swedes, Norwegians, Poles, 
Germans, Russians, each with his story of his 
old life broken up, and of this desperate venture 
to make a home in a country where all were 
strangers. Cabell would not let them call him a 
stranger. 

It was so pleasant at this great crisis of their 
lives to step forward as their friend; to help them 
to find a place, work and home. Gradually he 
became interested in founding colonies in the West 
and South. He helped hundreds with his money 
and advice; his life became full. He walked now 
with a quick, decided step, and his eye was keen 
and friendly. 

Foreign countries were no longer spaces on the 
map to him, but the homes of these his friends; 
of thousands more to whom he might be a friend. 
Sometimes he visited his colonies in Dakota, or 
Virginia; or, when he was in the city, spent an 
evening with Volk and his pretty wife in their 
snug little home. “Nobody,” he used to say, 
‘need complain of ennui, of want of work. The 
highest work is waiting for us in the street, next 
door, if we will open our eyes and see it.” 





+o 
ENTAILED ESTATES. 


In old times, every land-owner held his prop- 
erty asa gift from the king. In the first place, the 
king gave land to his barons, and they, in turn, gave it 
to their dependents. The king's right to give the land 
was founded upon the supposition that the land be- 
longed to the public, and, that the king, as the repre- 
sentative of the public, had a right to give it to indi- 
viduals. An estate in fee tail (in Latin, feudum tallia- 
tum) was land given to a man and the heirs of his 





One cool Sunday morning, about a dozen years 
ago, a young man, whom we shall here call Cabell, 
came out of a fashionable church, and avoiding 
the throng of carriages and gayly-dressed wor- 
shippers, strolled down a quiet street with a wea- 
ried, bored look on his handsome face. Life had 
hored him a good deal lately. 


He had been born some twenty odd years ago in | For example, land was often given to a man and his 
that stately house at the corner, where he still lived. | ™#!e descendants; or, in another case, to a man and 


He had inherited a good name and large estates, 
and he knew nobody who had not the same good 
fortune. 

When he was a baby, nurses and footmen pro- 
tected him from contact with any children but 
those of his own rank; when he was a boy, a pri- 
vate tutor prepared him alone for college; at col- 
lege he was extremely careful to associate only 
with his equals. When he travelled, he found in 
New York, London, Paris, “his own set” living 
within inflexible barriers to keep off the “ca- 
naille.” 

He had a profession, but with such an income 
why should he practise ? 

He had no relish for coarse vices; he neither 
drank nor gambled; he had no taste for fishing, 
hunting, old china, or rare editions. All of 
these outlets into which other fashionable young 
fellows turned their energy were closed to him. 

To-morrow would be just like yesterday, and 
the days to come like to-morrow. He would meet 
the same men at dinner somewhere; there would 
be the same wines, and the same sauces; at the 
inevitable ball or opera there would be the same 
set of girls and their chaperones, the same dreary 
chatter of gossip, or criticism of the newest prima 
donna or magazine story. There they were going 
on with it now, coming out of church! 

The yawn he gave turned into a half sigh. Did 
life run at so low a tide for all the world ? 

He was passing the great Penn Hospital at the 
moment, and sauntered into the grounds to look 
at some plant. He passed the quaint old building 
every day, but it had never occurred to him to 
enter it. 

He did so now listlessly, scarce knowing where 
he went. One of the physicians recognized him, 
and walked with him through the wards. Cabell 
looked at the poor creatures as he might at so 
many pictures of suffering. It never occurred to 


him that these were men with the same blood, tics, 
passions, as the people of his “set.” 

“Who is that?” he said, stopping suddenly. 
Ile is about your age, Mr. 


“That young man? 


| 
| 


| 


body. On the death of a holder, the eldest son, or if 
he were dead, leaving heirs, his eldest son, became the 
owner. In case the holder left daughters only, they 
inherited the estate together. If there were no descend- 
ants, the land became again the property of the giver, 
or seller. The terms gift and sale mean nearly the 
same thing in land transactions. 

Other kinds of estates in fee tail were often made. 


his female heirs; or, thirdly, to a man and his heirs 
born of a particular marriage. In the first case, only 
sons could inherit; in the second, only daughters; and, 
in the third, only his children by the wife named in the 
deed of gift. The owner of an estate of this kind was 
called a tenant in tail. He had a right to the estate 
while he lived. He might sell it, but on his death, it 
returned to his children. 


This method of holding was designed to keep great 
estates in certain families. The old English lawyers 
justitied it by the principle that what was given a man 
for meritorious services, should go to his children after 
him. Another argument had greater weight. In those 
times, the monks and priests were continually schem- 
ing to induce people to give land to the church. In 
their hands it was no longer taxed for the benefit of 
the State. It was therefore desirable to keep the land 
out of their clutches, and this expedient was the best. 

With the advance of civilization, the right to sell land 
became more and more important. A tenant in tail 
could not be made to sell his land and pay his debts. 
At his death his creditors had no remedy. The debtor 
was also in a cruel position. Although the owner of a 
great property, he might be forced to lie in jail, be- 
cause he could not sell it and pay his debts. 

The first plan to evade the law was invented in the 
reign of Henry III. The lawyers argued that, inas- 
much as the land was given to a man and the heirs of 
his body, the holder had a right to sell it, if he had an 
heir of his body living. 

This scheme was not allowed to last long. In the 
reign of Edward I., the barons found that, unless they 
put an end to this method, they would have little 
chance of getting back the gifts of land they had made 
on this condition. They therefore enacted the statute 
concerning conditional gifts (De Donis conditionalibus) 
which declared that an holder of an estate in tail should 
have no right to sell it for a longer period than his own 
life; and that, in case he died, leaving no heirs that 
could inherit, the estate should return to the giver. 

Though the inconvenience was still felt, this law was 
enforced until the reign of Edward IV. A new method, 
called a common recovery, was then invented and 
proved effective in destroying entails. 

The holder sold the land. The buyer then brought 
an action against him to obtain possession. The ten- 
ant in tail brought into court a person who pretended 
to be the original giver of the land; admitted that he 
had given it to the tenant in tail, but did not show that 
it had ever belonged to him, or, that he had ever had 
'a right to give it. The court then decided that the 
holder had no right to the land, and the buyer took 
possession. 

Another method, used in later times, was called ‘‘a 
fine,” from the Latin word finis, meaning ‘‘an end.” 
It was so called because it put an end to an holding. 
An action was commenced and then compromised, I 
leave of court, in favor ef a buyer. The buyer too 
possession of the land, and, at the end of five years, 
became the actual owner. 
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For the Companion. 





THE MOUNT OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


(The Mount of the Holy Cross is one of the higher 
peaks of Colorado. Ina deep ravine near its summit 
the snow and ice remain throughout the year, forming a 
glacier in the shape of a cross.] 


e rocky slopes and passes 

erlasting hills 

Murmur low the crystal waters 
Of a thousand tiny rills; 








Bearing from a lofty glacier 
To the valley, far below, 

Health and strength for every creature,— 
*Tis for them “He giveth snow.” 


On thy streamlet’s brink the wild deer 
Prints with timid foot the moss; 

To thy side the sparrow nestles,— 
Mountain of the Holy Cross! 








Pure and white amid the heavens 
Nature sets her glorious sign: 
Symbol of a world’s deliverance, 
Promise of a life divine. 
WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 
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A GOOD LAWYER. 





sons who have succeeded in serving the community 
better than others. 

Out of a thousand merchants, fifty have known how 
to accommodate and oblige customers better than the 
rest. Out of a hundred artists, five have been able to 
overcome the difficulties of their art, and produce 
works that delight and satisfy. Out of fifty who in- 
herited wealth, ten have resisted the temptations to 
idle self-indulgence, and dedicated their leisure to pub- 
lic uses. 

These, and such as these, compose the natural aris- 
tocracy of an advanced country. They are the persons 
who have won a measure of wealth, ease and leisure 
by surpassing competitors in honorable pursuits. They 
enjoy social position, and can even confer a portion of 
it upon their children. 

The child of a great man naturally and justly enjoys 
consideration, until he forfeits it by misconduct. The 
daughter of a lady renowned for genius or good 
— we could not help regarding with interest and 

‘avor. 

In republics as in monarchies, in an Indian village 
as in Fifth Avenue, the aristocrat is the victor. In 
barbaric ages the victor was a soldier, and hence the 
aristocracies of Europe were mainly founded by victo- 
rious fighting men, made rich by the spoils of war. 
As a country advances in civilization, other pursuits 
are honored, and able men can gain social position by 
excelling in the gentler and nobler arts of peace. 

yhen an American sneers at a man because he has 
served his country so well in butter, in cheese, in cot- 
ton, in any honest pursuit, that his countrymen have 
rewarded him for it with wealth, that American proves 
thereby that he is one of the vulgar. He would have 
no social position if he possessed all the Fifth Avenue, 
both sides of the way. In the United States—yes, and 
in all the more advanced countries—social position is 
composed of three ingredients: Competent income— 
honorably earned—becomingly spent. 
In Queen Elizabeth’s time, Lord Burleigh, one of 





Lawyers rule this country. Of the seventy-six 
members who lately made up the United States Senate, 
fifty were practising lawyers. The same profession 
furnishes heads to nearly all the government depart- 
ments. 

Why is this thus?—is one of those questions to 
which several different answers may be given. But 
the fact has formed, in the Senate, a standard by which 
the ability of each new senator is measured. 

‘He is a good lawyer, and will make a good senator,” 
isa remark frequently heard, when the name of an in- 


her wisest ministers, defined nobility to be “ancient 
wealth.”” We have advanced from that. Wealth in 
reasonable sufficiency is still an element of nobility, 


| and it were folly to deny it. But we no longer demand 


that it shall be ancient; we require that it shall be 
fairly won and well used. Social position, in a word, 


is character and the results of able and good conduct. 


—— +S 
TREED BY A BEAR, 

“One day,” says a humorous writer in Forest and 
Stream, “‘when we were up at the cabin in Arasta 
Gulch, Jimmy O’Brien stopped a few moments with 
us, on his way to Elk Park, whither he was going to 





coming senator is mentioned. 

But there are lawyers and—/lawyers. Besides, the 
epithet “good” is 80 equivocal as to leave one in doubt 
as to its meaning, when applied to a lawyer. If all 
members of the profession were as “good” as the late 
Mr. Hackett, of Portsmouth, N. H., the country might 
rest in the peace that flows from confidence, while law- 
yers ruled it. 


“He did not,” says a former student in his office, 


ing money, but as his place 
world.” 

An anecdote illustrates how Mr. Hackett, when a 
young practitioner and in a trying emergency, proved 
himself a “good” lawyer and a good man. In those 
days the country trader did not pay cash for purchases, 
but gave his notes to the city merchant. So long as he 
paid it, or, at least, a i of its face, about the time it 
matured, all went well between him and his creditors. 

But should he prove unduly remiss, or should it be 
rumored that he was “hard up,” then there was a race 
between creditors. Each one ran to serve the first at- 
tachment on the debtor’s property, as that writ must 
be satisfied in full, before any other. 

When young Hackett trudged from his father’s house 
to seek his fortune, he passed a night in the home of 
Mr. Coe, a country trader of means. As he was leav- 
ing, the next morning, Mrs. Coe jocosely said,— 

“You're going to be a lawyer. Now, remember, if 
any of my husband’s notes come into your office, you 
won’t sue them without letting him know beforehand.” 

Five years after, a client called on Mr. Hackett to 
bring suit forthwith upon several notes, among which 
was one given by Mr. Coe. The hard times had caused 
many failures, and the client was “scared.” 

Just as Mr. Hackett was about putting the writ of 
attachment in an officer’s hands, his promise to Mrs. 
Coe flashed through his mind. But there was his duty 
to his client, who had given him peremptory instruc- 
tions—besides, four hundred dollars were at stake. 

Taking the officer, he rode to Mr. Coe’s. He was 
absent. Mrs. Coe, on learning the cause of the visit, 
said that an attachment would ruin her husband, as 
every creditor would rush in with his demands. If he 
was given a little time, every dollar should be paid. 

The young lawyer decided instantly upon his course. 
Assuring Mrs. Coe that her husband should suffer no 
harm, he returned to Portsmouth. The next morning 
he drew from the bank all the money he had in the 
world—two hundred dollars. The bank discounted 
his own note, endorsed by its president, for two hun- 
dred more. When his client came in, the following 
conversation ensued : 

“Well, squire,” said the client, “‘have you secured 
my note?” 

**Yes,”’ answered Mr. Hackett. 

“What have you got it on to?” 

“This is what I’ve got it on to,” taking from his desk 
a roll of bank-bills. 

“Why, what does this mean? If I’d supposed he 
was that kind of a man, I wouldn’t have sued him.” 

“You or anybody else ought to be ashamed to sue a 
man like Mr. Coe, when you could get your money by 
calling for it.” 

“That's so, squire; I am ashamed; I’m sorry, too.” 

He was so sorry that he willingly paid the expenses, 
and went away grateful to the lawyer and full of kindly 
feeling to his late debtor. The next day Mr. Coe, pale 
and agitated, appeared in the lawyer’s office. 

“Mr. Hackett, have you sued me?” were his first 
words. 

“Oh no,”’ was the reassuring reply. 

“I’m all right, then,’’ added Mr. Coe, opening his 
wallet; “I've got the money here. But if you'd sued 
me, "twould have started everybody else.” 

Laying down a sum far exceeding the debt, he begged 
Mr. Hackett to help himself to a liberal fee. 

“Not a cent, sir,” promptly — the man who 
Speen to assuage strife rather than foment it. ‘For 

shamed the costs out of my client.” 


an ae 
SOCIAL POSITION, 

This is a difficult subject to treat in a country where 
the very idea of ‘“‘rank’”’ is scouted and despised. Even 
in Europe it becomes less easy to define the term “so- 
cial position,” for the homage once paid to rank is fast 
diminishing. Mr. Gladstone has no rank; Mr. Bright 


of Lords who have nota tenth part of the considera- 
tion enjoyed by those gentlemen. 

“Tell me plainly what social position is,” says a 
young lady subscriber; ‘‘and please don’t talk Fourth- 
of-July about it. Is it money? If it is not money, 
what is it?” 

We will not say one word about the Fourth of July, 
nor the Declaration of Independence, nor the rights of 
man, nor Jean Jacques Rousseau, but will answer the 
question just as if we lived in Asia, London, or Ber- 
lin. 

First of all, there is such a thing as social position. 


In every civilized community on earth there is a small 
class who live more agreeably, more elegantly and 








These specious methods were used until the time of 





more safely than the rest. 
In a well-ordered State this class is composed of per- 


“look upon his profession simply as a means of earn- | 
or doing good in the | 


has no rank; but there are fifty members of the House | 


| work out an assessment on a mine belonging to him. 

“He was on foot, driving before him a favorite burro 
(Mexican jackass) Mike, laden with tents, blankets, 
‘grub,’ cooking outfit, pick, shovel and other imple- 
ments. Jimmy and Mike were well known in that 
| country, for they were inseparable. It would have 
been hard to tell which thought the most of the other. 
Mike would follow Jimmy about like a dog, while 
Jimmy never passed his four-footed friend without 
stopping to scratch his rough head, and give him a 
| bite of cold biscuit or some such dainty. 

“Jimmy, on one occasion, left his burro and went off 
alone to shoot grouse. Returning to his camp at dusk, 
he saw what he supposed to be a bear, and climbed a 
tree. He thus related his escape in camp: 


**So there I sits asthraddle av that limb all that 
blissid night, till the ligs av me was so cramped they 
had no faylin’s lift, an’ the teeth av me was broke be 
raison av me jaws chatterin’ so wid the cowld; an’ I 
was that stiff wid the frosht I was afraid I’d shnap in 
two, like an ishickle; an’ I was gittin’ so hungry I 
could almost ate me boots, an’ was thinkin’ sariously 
of takin’ an early breakfast on cowld grouse. 

**Will, whin I was almost ready to dhrop aff me 
perch wid fatigue an’ hunger an’ cowld, it began to 
ighten a little in the ayste, an’ pretty soon ’twas light 
enough for me to see the forrum of my oogly jailer 
plainly, lyin’ close to the foot av the three.’ 

**Well, how did you get away?’ 

***On me ligs, av coorse.’ 

** ‘Did the bear leave you when day came?’ 

* ‘Not a bit av it.’ 

**You don’t mean to say you came down the tree 
and Walked off, while the bear stood and looked at 
you? 

. *** Avy coorse not.’ 

**You certainly didn’t kill him?’ 

“Wid a thirty-eight? Har-r-dly!” 

***Well, how did you do it?’ 

* Will yez shware that yez’ll niver till, av I disclose 
to you the saycret av me escape?’ 

** ‘What secret can there be about it?’ 

*‘*Nivir you moind; not another worrud do yes git 
from Jimmy O’Brien till ye promise yez’ll nivir say a 
worrud to the b’yes consarnin’ the houl thransaction.’ 

*«*Well, well, all right; drive on.’ 

“*Will, thin, *twas no bear at all, at all, but that 
naygur of a burro, Mickey.’ ” 


| 
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A TURKISH HORSE-SELLER. 

“A Man of Leisure” describes in the Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin his experience of buying a horse, 
while travelling in the East, his companion, whom he 
calls “the Captain,” conducting the trade in the Orien- 
tal jockey’s Own language. 





The owner was called for, and a strapping fellow 
about thirty years of age approached. He was attired 
in the Turkish costume, consisting of a short jacket, 
blue vest embroidered and covered with bell-buttons, 
baggy breeches, yellow sash, goatskin boots and red 
fez; his hair was short, face dark, with bright, gleam- 
ing eyes and a fierce mustache. He was above the 
medium size, and withal a pleasant-looking fellow. 

“Now, my son,” said the captain, “how much do 
you ask for the horse?” 

Making a salaam, the Kurd answered,— 

“Master, if thy servant hath found favor in thine 
eyes, thou shalt have the horse for two hundred se- 
quins.” 

*O Father of the Faithful, hear the thief!” shouted 
the old fellow with the swivel neck. “Two hundred 
sequins for the brute, when I will sell my beautiful 
beast for one hundred.” 

**You ask too much, my son,”’ said the captain. 

“Thou seest, O Frangistani, that my horse is swift 
as an arrow from the bow, and that he springeth like a 
| jackal. See his loins; they are in strength as the lion.” 
“T see all these things, O child of the faithful, but 
| yet thou askest too much.’ 

“Well, please God, thou wilt buy him for one hun- 
dred and fifty sequins.” 

| “Now, may dogs defile thy grave, thou robber 
| shouted the fellow who sported the blue gabardine and 
| yellow slippers. ‘‘Wouldst thou cheat the stranger 
within our gates, when for eighty sequins he can buy 
my beast, the pride of Bassora, instead of mounting 
thy old camel, which is fit for nothing but lepers to 
ride?” 

“TI will count down in thine hand twenty sequins 
with the Sultana of Frangistan thereon for thy horse,” 
said the captain. 

‘‘What hath thy servant done to thee, O master, thai 
thou should thus revile him? Say eighty, and we 
shall rejoice.” 

“No; I will give thee twenty.” 

at sequins, and he is thine.” 

“e Yo. ” 





™ 


‘“‘He is of the children of Araby; but still thou may- 
est have him for forty.” 

“Twenty, or we shall depart in peace.” 

oan Ailah’s name, say thirty.” 

“No.” 

‘Well, thou shalt have him for twenty; but be kind 
to Selim, for he is a good horse, and does not love to 
be beaten.” 
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,% Then with the twin on her arm she started for 
Nhe Mamie’s home. 

c. Zs ” | Mamie saw her coming, and with a happy, pink 
Bic. i / = NS | glow on her face she snatched up her twin and ran 
eo to meet her. 

V7 | “I have only just brought Ellathear to see 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO MAKE A MAY-DAY. 
Send the softest winds that fly 

To chase the clouds all out of the sky. 
Polish the sun till he shines so bright 

The flowers come up to see the light. 
Cover the ground with soft green grass, 
Which kisses your feet as on they pass. 


| Edithmear,” said Lu, when they met, and Lu 
| spoke in a very cold way, with a little scowl, for 
| her ‘Lane grit” wasn’t quite conquered. 

“Let ’em kiss,” said Mamie, holding out her twin. 

Lu held out her twin, and while she was doing 
this Mamie somehow got her arm round Lu’s 
neck, and put a soft, bashful kiss of her own on 
Lu’s cheek. 

And then the “Lane grit” quite gave out. Lu 
returned the bashful kiss with a hearty smack, 
and before the twins had kissed, the mothers were 
not bad friends any more. M. A. H. 


THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 


| “She asked her grandma to tell her a story.” 

“So I did, too,” said Ava. 

“The little girl got up in her grandma’s lap, and 
cuddled her head on her grandma’s shoulder’”—— 

“The same way I am, gramma ?” 

“Yes,” said grandma, gazing out of the win- 
dow, with a twinkle in her eyes that Ava couldn’t 
see; “she cuddled her head on her grandma’s 
shoulder, and just as her grandma was going to 
begin the story, there came a loud” —— 

Rap! rap! rap! 

“Just like that,” said grandma, laughing as 
hard as she could laugh. You never saw such an 
astonished little girl as the one in grandma’s lap. 

It didn’t take Ava long to open the door, though. 
Nobody was to be seen, but something rustled on 
the door-knob—something made of pink-and- 
white tissue-paper. 





Do all these things, and you'l! have a chance 
Around the merry May-pole to dance. 


Now choose the prettiest possible girl, 
With her hair in the tightest possible curl. 
Crown her with cowslips and violets, too, 
And every flower that’s bright of hue. 
Lead her out to the meadows green, 
And bend the knee to your gracious queen. 
Do all these things, and you'll have a chance 
Around the merry May-pole to dance. 

L. E. 





| 
sills R. 





For the Companion, 
HOW THEY MADE UP. 


Lu and Mamie were bad friends. They were 
never going to speak to each 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORY THAT WASN’T TOLD. 
“Tell a story, please,” sald Ava to grandma. | 





ty one? 
gooseberry-balls! 
| so lame, gramma!” 





“O gramma!” cried Ava. “See! isn’t it a pret- 
And there’s a whole lot of kisses and | 
I’m real sorry your teeth are ! 


Grandma said she was sorry, too. Nota great 


Grandma laughed, and moved over to the win- , while afterwards, a little girl in a nightie crept 


dow and took Ava in her lap. 


“Once there was a little girl five years old” —— | 
“So I am, too!” cried Ava. | 


into grandma’s lap again. 


“Tell the rest, gramma.” 
“Why, you’ve had it, dear,” said grandma. 


“And one night—the very firstnight of May” ——— | ““May-basket and all.” 


“Why, so is this!” cried Ava. 
“Between sunset and dark”—— | 
“Just like now,” said Ava. 


“Have I?” asked Ava. “Why, gramma”—— 


Then Ava began to wonder, and before she was 
A &. &. 


done wondering she went fast asleep. 











other again as long as they lived r 
and breathed—that is what they | 
said. 

Poor little girls! It was so | 
very uncomfortable being bad 
friends. They hadn’t heen so | 
for an hour before they felt sor- | 
ry, and were ashamed of their | 
quarrel—and well they might 
be, for it was about such a little, 
insignificant thing that I am not 
going to bother my head to tell 
you what it was. 

These little girls lived next 
neighbors to each other, with just 
an old, crooked-tree orchard be- 
tween them. Their papas were 
brothers, and Grandma Lane be- 
longed to both of them. 

Grandma Lane had given them 
a pair of twin dolls—that is, she 
gave one twin to Lu and the 
other to Mamie. They had to 
tie a pink and a blue ribbon 
round the wrists of these dolls to 
tell them apart, for they looked 
just alike, and their clothes were 
just alike. And since they were 
such “very, very twins,” as Ma- 
mie said, they must have twin 
names. So thelittle girls had put 
their heads together, and after 
some hard brain-work Lu’s doll 
was named Ellathear and Ma- 
mie’s, Edithmear. 

They had had very pleasant 
times playing with the twins in | 
the old orchard. They had en- 
joyed themselves much going to 











day-school and to Sunday school 
together, getting their lessons together, and sewing 
their “stints” together. 

But that was when they were good friends. 
For almost a whole dreadful week the poor twins | 
had not been played with, and the silly mothers 
had straggled along apart to and from school, and 
only looked at each other sideways with their 
foreheads scowled. They were both tired enough 
of being bad friends, but they had what Grandma 
Lane called the “Lane grit;” which in fact, was 
something that made the Lanes rather disagreea- 
ble, though Grandma Lane didn’t say that. 

And right into this dreadful week came May- 


Day, warm and sunshiny. They both went May- | 


ing, after school, in the woods near their homes, 
but they didn’t go together. Oh no, though their 
hearts ached for each other, and they felt lone- 
some and dismal. 

Mamie stayed near the edge of the woods, and 
Lu went back amongst the thick trees. Mamie 
didn’t have the “Lane grit” quite as bad as Lu, 
and she tried a little to get near her cousin; but 
Lu wouldn’t stay in one place, and poor little 
Mamie’s feelings were so hurt that she began to 
cry. 

But while Mamie was crying and picking flow- 
ers she thought of something. Something that 
made her dry up her tears, and hunt around for the 
prettiest flowers and pick them very industri- 
ously. 

Next morning there was a May-basket left at the 
front door of Lu’s home. It was a pretty paper 
basket with some sweet, fresh flowers, and on the 
handle there was tied a note with, ‘‘To Ellathear, 
from Edithmear,” written on the back in Mamie’s 
crooked handwriting that Lu knew so well. 

Lu opened the note very eagerly : 

Dear Ellathear :—I thought that I would send youa 
May-basket ; they are some that my mother picked out 
in the woods. I wish that they were nicer and more 
smelling, but they are not; but they are the nicest she 
could find. She said that she thought that she saw 
your mother there too. I am awful sorry that your 
mother and my mother are mad. From Your True 


And Ever Twin EvITHMEAR. 
P. M. I wish that you would come and see me. 


Lu went immediately and hunted up her twin. 





For the Companion, 


THE FATE OF TOMMY’S MAY-BASKET. 


Tommy’s mother made it. A fine basket it was, 


too,—all pink and white, with goldy stars in the 


corners and such lovely, feathery tails which 


| waved in the breeze as Tommy strutted off with it 
|to hang for his little neighbor, Betty Emmons. 
| She had never had a May-basket in all her life. 


“Make it big!” Tommy had kept saying; and 
indeed it seemed as if his mamma had meant to 
satisfy him as to size, for it would have held a 
pint. 

It was filled to the brim with peppermints and 
caramels, and a little chocolate baby with pink 
eyes lay on top—not exactly on top, either, for a 
great orange which grandma had hung on his bed- 
post by a red string the night before, for a birth- 
day gift, came plump up under the handle. 

And now in the dusk of the evening he went to 
hang it. He did not wait till really dark, and 
even as it was he got Aunt Kitty to go part way 
with him; not that he was, afraid, oh no, indeed! 
—but to keep the dor-bugs out of his hair. 

He opened the gate, went up to the front door 
of Betty’s house and hung the basket on the latch, 
then rapped with his little brown knuckles and 
ran back to Aunt Kitty as fast as his dumpy legs 
would carry him, never stopping once to see if 
any one had heard his knock. 

Now Tommy expected that Betty would know 
who had hung the basket—he had printed T. B. 
(Tommy Bean) on the handle—and he thought, 
perhaps, she might hang one for him in return. 

But when the next day went by, and the next, 
and Betty did not respond, he began to feel 
slighted. 

“She might just said she was ’bliged, an’ sent 
me word if ’twas sweet or sour (the orange) 
anyway!” he muttered to himself. “Just like 


girls. *Xpect boys to give ’em everything.” 
The third.day came and he could endure it no 
longer; so mamma put on his new navy-blue 





sailor suit with gilt buttons, and he went over to 
Betty’s house. 


His little friend was very glad to see him and 
ran to show him the brood of downy goslings 
which had just hatched, the three little sea-bright 
chickens following their proud little mamma, that 


pen; but nothing of the basket. Tommy did not 
like to inquire, he thought it would not be polite. 

Betty then gave hiin a big brown Roxbury rus- 
set, and took one herself. They went out on the 
“bulkhead” door to eat them in the sun. 

Just then Lion, the great Newfoundland puppy, 
came running across the road cuffing and rolling 
something between his shaggy paws; then catch- 
ing it up in his big red mouth, came toward 
them. 

It looked yellow—and round—and smooth—and 
had a red string in it. Yes, it was—— 

“Why-y-y, Betty Emmons! Lion’s got my 
orange—no, your orange!” cried Tommy, stop- 
ping appalled, with a big piece of Roxbury russet 
in his cheek. “Drop it! you mis’ble dog!” 

Lion was only too glad to obey, and laid it down 
all filled with tooth-marks before his little mis- 
tress, with drooling jaws, wagging his plumy tail 
as much as to say, “You may have it Miss Betty. 
I can’t eat the bitter thing!” 

‘“Where did it ever come from, Tommy Bean ?” 
cried Betty. 

Then Tommy’s doleful story came out. 

“Let’s go and look for it,” said Betty, anxious- 
ly; and together they went round to the front 
door. 

After hunting some time in the dead grass, 
Tommy found the basket all chewed and munched 
down into the dirt—empty. Lion had got that 
gorgeous besket. 

Then Betty laid her Roxbury russet in the 
hanging-basket of oxalis, and sat down on the 
steps with her little well-tanned face in her hands 
and cried; and Tommy cried, too, only he kept 





on eating his Roxbury russet. 
Mrs. CHRISTINE STEPIENS. 


were all her own, and the very newest bossy in the | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
CHARADE,. 


My jirst stood gazing at the rain, 
lips and brimming eyes; 
Said grandpa: ‘Tears are all in vain 

To bring fair winds or clearing skies. 


With pouting 


“And since to second through sunny field 
And mossy wood we cannot roam, 

Come, jirst, be wise, to reason yield, 
Let’s have a joyous whole at home.” 


2. 
BEHEADINGS. 


Behead words as follows :—A plant bearing a prickly 
burr, and leave a sliding rack; a sudden and rapid in- 
vasion, and leave assistance; to desire with eagerness, 
and leave a steeple; the religion of Mohammed, and 
leave the winning of all the tricks at whist; the amall- 
est, and leave toward the rising sun; a black mineral 
with a shining lustre, and leave a religious ceremony ; 
the cocoanut tree, and leave clay; an apparition, and 
leave an army; judgment, and oes guardianship; a 
nutritious food, and leave concreted sugar; a skirmish, 
and leave a straw ; custom, and leave 
a wise man; to shake, and leave an 
animal; to lift up, and leave ap- 
probation; an attendant ona knight, 
and leave a small quantity of paper. 

The letters which are cut off form 
the name of a beautiful spring wild- 
flower. 

3. 


DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In active, not in slow; 
In shining, not in glow; 
In ravel, not in rip; 
In stumble, not in trip; 
In savage, not in wild; 
In youngster, not in child; 
In frequent, not in oft; 
In rugged, not in soft; 
In pleasure, not in play; 
In enter, not in stay ; 
In ringlet, not in curl; 
Tn spinning, not in twirl. 
First, many young girls would like 
to be 
In this month of joy and glee. 
Second’s, the place where young 
folks meet 
For song and dance the first to greet. 
CousIN FRANK. 


4. 
IMPERFECT CIRCLE. 
2s 
13. 4 
4. 5 
| 15 . 6 

Ma a 4 w= 6 eae F 
7. 8 
8. . se ® 
ms -« - - 10 
20. Pe 


21 22 12 
Read the outer letters in the order 
of the numbers, and find a favorite 
pastime of old England, on the firat 
of May. It is still observed by the 
Swedish people. 
Across.—-A patriarch whose name 
signifies judge. 
Any subject of discourse or argu- 
ment. 
Three twin brothers of ancient 
Rome. 
| Pertaining to Southern Central Africa, both above 
| and below the equator. 
The utterance of a low sound. 
A king who attained universal dominion. 
| A river of the United States, followed by a river of 
Asia. The names of the two rivers rhyme. 
A geographical plain. 
A constellation known to Bible authors, called by 
the Arabs, ‘The Giant.” 
Guided or enticed. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
71 letters. 


[My whole is a couplet by an English poet on May. 
37 indicates the last letter of the first line.] 


My 11, 6, 56, 3, 37, 32 Byrant calls the yellow violet. 

My 50, 2, 52, 28, 66, 55, 24 Tennyson calls the daffodil. 

My 70, 1, 12, 38, 8, 5, 10 Burns calls the fox-glove. 

My 9, 30, 57, 15, 22 Scott calls the primrose. 

My 7, 54, 55 Milton calls cowslips. 

My 56, 26, 29, 52, 47, 61, 57, 27 Mrs. Hemans calls the 
anemone. 

My 56, 61, 66, 28, 1, 13 Hood calls the rose. 

My 37, 43, 66, 24, 21, 32 Scott calls the harebell. 

My 1, 18, 52, 20 Milton calls daisies. 

My 4, 66, 63, 65, 10 Longfellow calls peach-blossoms. 

My 49, 40, 51, 62, 54, 1, 32, 52, 68, 71, 56 Milton calls 
the woodbine. 

My 33, 12, 31, 53, 41 Mra. Browning calls violets. 

My 37, 28, 19, 36, 10 Collins calls date-blossoms. 

My 70, 46, 59, 42, 38 Shelley calls the tuberose. 

My 64, 30, 50, 57, 48, 23, 30,44 Keats calls the eglan- 
tine. 

My 50, 60, 71, 28, 56, 32, 58, 34, 52, 17, 57 Holmes calls 
the crocus. 

My 39, 35, 54, 25 Burns calls the hawthorn. 

My 67, 69, 1, 32, 62, 42, 56 Charlotte Smith calls pinks. 

My 24, 44, 16, 14, 52, 55, 24 Milton calls the violet. 

My 24, 45, 29, 56, 3, 55 Crabbe calls the gorse bloom. 

J. P. B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. The word, Wheat. 4,5=—at; 2,3, 4,5 = heat; 


3, 4, 5 =eat. 
PELT PEAS 

2. PURL PUSH 
MOCK MOYA 
BOLD BOOK 
TRIP TRUE 
OWED owLs 
FLAG rFLIP 
RANT RAKE 
FLOG FLEA 
STUN sTIR 
RIPS RITE 

As You Like It. SHAKESPEARE. 


3. James Buchanan. 

4. Run, Urn; volley, Lovely; way, Yaw; pouts, 
Stoup; thames, Smeath; preach, Eparch; skate, 
Stake; grater, Garter; siren, Risen; mace, Acme; 
canter, Nectar; gnat, Tang.—ULysses GRANT, 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is #1.75 
a year, payment in advance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 

can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 





should be made in Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THES! CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter, All 


postinasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Iti s | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope awit 
be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 





Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | 
money by us before the date opposite your name on | 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper.shows to what time your subscription is paid, 

The Courts have decided that all sen P ee “rs to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be ‘lise ontinue ad. 

Letter sto Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

SON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














ALCOHOL AS FOOD, 

When alcohol first became 
estiy looked on as, in an emphatic sense, good 
The Bible— 
(aqua-vitee)—was chosen to desig- 


a beverage it was hon- 
“the 
creature of God.” loftiest figure in the 
“the water of life’’ 
nate it. 

When our Pilgrim fathers gave, as their first gift to 
the Indians, a full draught of whiskey, they little 
thought it was to prove to the latter potent for their 
ilestruction. But it is now claimed that science has 
discovered alcohol to be at least a food, and this claim 
is being worked in the interests of intemperance. 

Even admitting that, theoretically, it is a heat-pro- 
ducing food, as is claimed, there can be heat 
in it than in the sugar from which it is always formed, 


no more 


and eight cents’ worth of beef would be likely to con- 
tain as much food as a dollar’s worth of alcoholic 
rink. 

What is the basis for this new claim? 

Science formerly held that all the alcohol imbibed 
was eliminated again as alcohol, and hence could be of 
But, in 1874, Dr. Anstie, of 
England, proved that only a small part was thus elimi- 
nated—only 


no service to the system. 


The inference was 
that the carbon of the portion retained, like the carbon 
of fat or sugar, combined with oxygen and was thus 
consumed, giving out heat, like the latter heat-produc- 
ing substances. 


about one-quarter. 


Science, however, seldom gets at the whole truth at 
once. Richardson, while conducting investigations in 
behalf of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, experimented on this matter for three years. 
Ile found that, while it was true that fully three- 
fourths of the imbibed alcohol was retained and con- 
sumed in the body, it did not produce heat. On the 
that the flush caused at first by alcohol was 
merely a transfer of heat from within to the surface, 
where it was rapidly expended; that alcohol was from 
first to last, and increasingly 80, a cooling agent; that, 
not only did it not evolve heat by the union of its car- 
bon with oxygen, but that it indirectly lessened the 
amount of carbonic acid exhaled by the breath, thus 
doubly reducing the temperature. 


contrary, 


He concludes, ‘Alcohol cannot by any ingenuity of 
It 
—nutrition— 


excuse, be classified amongst the foods of man. 
supplies matter neither for construction” 
“nor for heat. 


tion and it reduces temperature. 


On the contrary, it injures construc- 


+> 


BIRDS ON THE FARM, 
THE Rosin. 

Mr. Trouvelot, of Medford, Mass., being engaged in 
raising silk-worms for the production of silk, had 
abundant reason to notice and remember what kind of 
food our American robin redbreast prefers. 

His enclosure of seven or eight acres, where the 
worms were fed, was covered with netting to protect 
them, but birds would occasionally break in, and of 
these there were at least fen robins, he said, of 
any other kind. It was the season of small fruits, and 
huckleberries abounded in the fields close by, but when 
he opened the crop of each robin killed in his enclos- 
ure, he found nothing at all but insects. 

‘To test their destructiveness 


to one 


in this direction still 
further, he exposed a thousand of his silk-worms ona 


acrub-oak, which he caused to be watched. In three 


| or major, or captain, though he was never a “high pri- 
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quires eal more than his own weight of ani- | 
mal food every day; and during the season of rearing 
their young the old birds forage almost exclusively 
upon insecte. A single one has been known to kill 
eight hundred in one day. 

Farmers and horticulturists who lose patience with 
the robins, because they sometimes touch their cher- 
ries, strawberries and grapes, can afford to heed the 
advice of the naturalists before they strike down such 
pretty birds. “It does no harm to put up scare-crows 
in your trees and gardens to keep them away, but it 
hardly pays to kill them.” 

The redbreast is not only poetically but literally the 
friend of man. 

—_———_>——_—— 


“THE FIRST PRIVATE.” 

The plain Northern gentleman, sojourning in the 
South and West for a few months, has been amused at 
the frequency with which he was addressed as colonel, 
vate.” It is the custom of the country to prefix a title 
to a man’s name, no matter if he is entitled to it or not. 

A work on the war, entitled “Blue and Gray,’ tells 
an amusing story, which illustrates the effects of this 
custom upon a Northern gentleman, who, just after 
the cessation of hostilities, opened a first-class hotel at 
Atlanta, Georgia. | 


One morning, the office of the hote I was the scene of 
a hot dispute between Gen. A., Col. B., Maj. C., Capt. 
D. and Lieut. E. Besides the pence there were 
present the landlord, who was a silent spectator, and a 
young man who took no part in the controversy. 

The topic was the battle of Shiloh, concerning which 
no two of the gentlemen could agree. One asserted 
this thing, and another that, and each one was trying 
in vain to convince the others that they were mistaken. 

At last, the quiet young man arose from his chair, 
and said,— 

“You are all mistaken, gentlemen! The regi- 
ment did take part in the battle of Shiloh, and that 
part of the line in dispute was broken and did fall 
back in disorder, and did then retreat. I was a mem- | 
ber of that regiment, and was in that part of the line 
and fell back with it.” 

**What was your rank, sir?” asked the landlord. | 

“T was a private,’’ replied the quiet youth. 

“Young man,” said the Yankee, with a humorous | 
amile, ‘show long do you expect to remain in Atlanta?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, sir, this hotel considers you its guest as long 
as you will remain, free of charge. I have been in this 
city over six months and mingled with thousands, but 
you are the first private I have seen of the army.” 
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A TEACHER’S TACT. 

Twenty years ago, a lady, now the wife of a promi- 
nent clergyman, taught a district school in the State of 
Maine. The bent on mischief 
than on learning, sorely tried her patience, and almost 
balked her efforts to maintain order. 


rude scholars, more 


One day, a spirit of restlessness pervaded the school. 
There was giggling and whispering in every part of 
the room, and the teacher tried in vain to stop it. At 
last, she noticed in a corner, where the greatest disor- 
der prevailed, that a paper was being slily passed from 
hand to hand. As it came into the hands of a girl, the 
teacher said,— 

“Lizzie, bring that paper to me.” 

The girl laid on the teacher’s desk a pencil-sketch of 
a donkey, with large ears and open mouth; and under 
it was written her own name. 

The teacher said nothing. 
less to ask who wasthe sketcher. Besides, that was 
“not her way.’ She resolved, however, to find out 
the author and make him an example. 

A week passed, and no notice had been taken of the 
sketch. ‘The scholars had forgotten the occurrence, 
but the teacher had not. One day, at the hour for the 
writing-lesson, she said,— 

“You may all take your slates or paper, and instead 
of writing spend the hour in drawing. Draw anything 
you like. I will come round at the close and correct 
the drawings just as I do in the writing-lesson.” 

A hand went up. ‘Draw funny pictures?” 
boy. 

Yes, if you like. 
well you can draw.” 

At the expiration of the hour, she went from one to 
another, commenting and correcting, until she stood 
beside the boy who had asked the question. There on 
his slate was the “funny picture’’—a donkey with 
large ears and open mouth, but without a name. 

The teacher knew she had found the guilty one. 

“James, | want you to stop after school,” was her 
comment in a low voice, and she passed on. 

James stopped. The teacher was right. 


It would have been use- 





asked a | 


Anything that will show how 
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MONKEYS AND SPECTACLES. 

It seems from the following story told in the New 
York Sun that monkeys have their little prejudices, 
and prominent among them is a strong dislike to eye- 
glasses: 


A man with pebble eye-glasses leaned close to the 
bars of the monkey-cage in a Bowery museum last 
night, watching two who were doing a trapeze act. 

As he watched, a young monkey stole slyly up, and, 
thrusting his paw out between the bars, suddenly 
snapped off the glasses from the man’s nose, jabbed 
them into his mouth and danced away chattering. 

The keeper recaptured the glasses after considera- 
ble difficulty, and, as he returned them to the owner, 
said, e 

“You have learned something curious about mon- 
keys, sir. Don’t wear glasses when you go near them. 
They excite either their ire or their cupidity, and they’ll 
grab them every time. 

“When I was inthe London Zoo they used to have 
signs stuck up warning spectators not to place goggles 
within reach of the monkeys. When they find they 
can’t chew them up, they smash them.’ 


oe 
PLANTATION PHILOSOPHY. 


The results of a good deal of observing and medita- 





or four days the worms were all gone. The robins, 
with some help from the cat-birds, had eaten them 
every one. Mr. Trouvelot, though a loser himself, 


gave the result of his experiment for the farmer's ben- 
efit. 

The robin belongs to the thrush family 
are but the 
them all in the number of kinds he devours. 


,allof whom 
enormous insect-eaters ; 
A sonof Mr. Wilson Flagg caught three young rob- 
ins and fed them with angle-worms and soaked bread. 
They soon died. He caught three more, 
little Two of these 
and then his father told him to give the survivor 
fs to eat, and a variety of them. all 

of beetles, grubs, bugs, vine-worms, 
ehrysalids and caterpillars were procured and laid be- 
fore the bird. Ile ate them all, and soon recovered his 
health. He always killed them before he 
them, and once when a hard beetle failed to “set well” 
in his crop, he threw it up and gave it another 
ough pounding, 


with 
died, 


inxec 


angle-worms and a fruit. 
Accordingly 


sorts moths, 


after which he swallowed it again. 
It has been proved that a growing young robin re- 


redbreast beats | 


and fed them | 


thor. | 


| ting may be found in these bits of “Plantation Phil- 


osophy,” Arkansaw Traveller: 


De reason dat we thinks dat our mudders could beat 
anybody cookin’ is because we kaint carry de boy's 
appertite inter ole i 

De baby is more : 
| ple is more 


published in the 





e. 
» ter die den de man; de little ap- 
ap’ ter fallden de well-grone one; de ole 
man is more ap’ ter die den de young man, fur de ripe 
| apple is al’ers ready ter drap. 

t is a good thing ter be ‘dustrious, but too much 
|! stirrin’ roun’ aint good fur yer. De pate ‘ridge is more 
jap’ ter be seed by de hi awk when he’s flyin’ about den 
when he’s restin’ under de bush. 

Once a man tole me dat he didn’t want de 
he had been nominated fur, an’ dat he wan’ 
ax no man ter vote fur him, but when he 
had voted agin him he come aroun’ an’ 
wid me. 

Now, when a canderdate tells me dat he doan want 


ottice what 
agwine ter 
foun’ dat I 
raised a row 


tifrice for the teeth. 


Disordered Bowels always attend teething chil- | 
dren. Brown’s Teething Cordial corrects this. (Ade. 
+> 
Use Brown’s eesiineanien Saponacous Den- 
It has no equal. Made by JoMN 
Sold everywhere at 2 cents. [Adv. 
a 


I. BROWN & SONS. 





Send Money by American Ex. Co, Money Orders 


Receipts given. Money refunded if Orders are lost. Sold 
at all offices of the Co. Payable at 6,500 places. RATES: 





to $5-5e.; $10-8e,; $20-1le. ; $3H0-12c. ; $40- Lie. ; $H)-We.[ Ade. 











The Best in the World. 


° RACINE BOATS 


AND 


CANOES. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., 


137 and 139 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


~ World’s ONLY Manufactory of — 


WHEEL CHAIRS # 


Exe ae ely.—ALL Styles = Sizes for use of 
Invalids and Cri 

Self and Secondary hand propulsion, in- Of 

doors and out. Comfort, durability, and (77/8 
ease of movement unequalled. Sole 
makers of the Patented “Rolling Chairs” 
yushed about at the Centennial. For 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp and 
mention YOUTH’s COMPANION. 

Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 162 William St.,N. Y. 


with Steel Spokes,Rubber ' Tire, 

$15 to $50; Iron Tire, $9 to $20, 
according to size. The new *HECLA SPE- 
CIAL,” 44 and 46 in. wheel, is the best and 
cheapest youths’ mac hine made. _ Price 
List of the Hecla,St. Nicholas, —. 
field and Oto Bic yeas, 'B 
Velocipedes, Girls c A 
sent free upon application. Wet are Sole 
Agents for the “HA RD,’ 

* VALE” and “SHADOW” Bi. 
cycles, the best Gentlemen’s Road- 
= on the market. Send stamp for a 

BROS. list of Gentlemen's machin 
| 4. G. SPALDING | . BROS.,108 Madison St., Chicago, "il 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The —_ Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
course, producing finer, 

smoother Cream than any 
other Freezer on the market. 
Machinery easily adjusted and 
operated. Tubs water proof. 
Over 300,000 in use, Send 
for catalogue and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 


___ NASHUA, N. H. | 
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Exquisitely 1 Perfumed 


May Blossom Toilet Soap 


bearing the rare and delicate odor of the 
Trailing Arbutus (or Plymouth May Flow- 
er). 





Sample cake, full size, sent by mail on 
receipt of thirty-five cents. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMIN 


ROSES 





ni iablishment makin ‘ 
Bu INESS of ROSES. GOL ad Hove es 

OSES: Stone. Ve CIV Bremer 
po and Extras, more ROSES than ‘cook estab- 





lishments grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for imme- 
diate bloom delivered safely, postpaid, to any post-office. 
5 splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $1, 
$2 for $2, 19 for$ 9 26 i Ew” for $5, 75 for 

n for $13. *Our NE GUIDE, a ‘complete 
a Roy 4 on the Rose, ‘ee elegantly illustrated FREE. 


1 itd 
Rose Growers. est Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 


COUGHS, 


CONSUMPTION. 


In cases that have been given up by their doctors and 
friends; all hope gone, all o to cure ceased, when 
some one that had been saved from a like fate comes in 
or manne of 7. case —s re no worse than 
Iw But look at_m HALE’S HONEY OF 
HORE HOU ND ‘AND TAR. ‘did it, and it will vont § you 
too.” Friends, never give up until you have fully tried 
HALE’S papas Ag tame si ND AND TAR. 
bottles at 50 cts. and $1. Remember the ae ALE’S 
HONEY OF HOREHOU ND AND TAR —as there are 


counte rfeits! 
CRITTENTON, No. 115 Fulton St.. New York, 
P a Sold by Druggists everywhere. 

Pike’s Poothache Drops ¢ 


German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 




















“For Best Window Shade Fixtures.” 


—Award Southern Exhibition, 
Louisville, 1883. 


Hartshorn’s 
Shade Rollers 


Many Millions in Use. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 
486 Broadway, New York, 


OOK’Swammockotand. 
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de office, I may not say nuthin’, but I has a strong 
| spicion dat he’s a liar. 


swallowed | 


IePcHER.—“Come, John, be lively now, break the 
bones in Mr. Samson's chops, and put Mr. Smith's ribs 
in his basket.” “All right, sir, just as soon as I've 


sawed off Murphy's leg. 
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FOR ALL FROM BABY TO GRANDPA. 

Beautiful, Durable, Healthful. 
The large and handsome Awning is adjustable to any 
sition, thus affording perfect shade at®all times. The 
Tammock is the best Mexican, and the wood highly pol- 
ished. Price complete with Hammock, $15.50, Sent on 
upproval to any point in the United States, on receipt of 
$.00, For sale by dealers. Send for Catalogne. 


E.C. COOK & BRO., Chicago, Ilinois. 
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THE JOY OF YOUTH 
IS IN ITS STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. 


HEALTH 


is impossible without pure blood, and the proper dis- 
charge of their functions by all the vital organs. To re- 
store these indispensable conditions when they have 
been impaired, there is no medicine so agreeable, safe 
and promptly effective, as 


o Ayers Sarsaparilla, 


It clears pimples, pustules, and eruptions from the 
skin, gives tone to the stomach, invigorates the liver, 
cleanses the kidneys, stimulates the nervous system, 
and purifies the blood from every taint. Sa éffects, 
itcures Dyspepsia, Nervous and Physical De- 
bilit R eumatism, Catarrh, and many other 
comp aints, even eradicating Hereditary Scrofula 
from the system. 

From among the many people who have had personal 
knowledge of its curative virtues, ina wide range of 
ailments arising from derangements of the digestive 
and blood-making organs, and disorders of the blood, 
here are a few illustrative 


Grateful Acknowledgments, 


classified under the titles of the maladies in which cure 
has been effected in the several cases. 


Impure Blood. 


FRANK JONES, 952 Eighth Ave., New York, writes: 
“I suffered from impurity of the blood, which showed it- 
self in troublesome eruptions and mattery ae on 
my face, neck, ete. AYER’S SARSAPARILL: ected a 
complete cure. 1 have prev iously tried many so-called 
*blood-puritiers’ without benefit.’ 

JouN H. WARD, 9 Tilden St., Lowell, Mass. : “AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA cured me of boils, sores, and itches, 
which no other remedy could remove.” 


Cutaneous Diseases. 


Mrs. J. H. STRONG, Berea, O.: “AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA cured my hands of Salt Rheum.” 

JOHN LEHMANN, ned and Prop’r “Freie Presse”), 
Crown Point, Ind.: eral years ago I was trou dd 
with * Nettle-rash, whic " ‘itched and burned so badly I 
could not rest day or night. A few bottles of AYER’sS 
SARSAPARILLA Entirely ‘cured me, Since then this rem- 
edy has saved my family and myself from all the troub- 
les incidental to the season of spring, such as Eruptions, 
Rheumatism, General Debility, ete. Itis the best rem- 
edy for the blood that can be desired. I haye also found 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA an excellent remedy for Head- 
ache, Biliousness, and Constipation.” 


Catarrh. 


Cuas. H. MALONEY, 113 River Street, Lowell, Mass., 
writes: “I had tried so many medicines for that disgust- 
ing complaint, Catarrh, and with so little benetit, that I 
had no faith anything would cure me. I had become 
much emaciated from loss of appetite and impaired 
digestion, my breath was very offensive, I had nearly 
lost the sense of smell, and from the discharge into my 
throat and stomach of the poisonous secretions from 
my head and nostrils, my whole system was badly de- 
ranged. A friend urged me to try the effects of AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA, and referred me to cases where it had 
cured the worst Catarrh, through its effect on the blood, 
After using five bottles of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA my 
cure is perfect, and the comfort I experience in body 
and mind, from the effect of this great medicine, is be- 


yond expression.” 
Dyspepsia. 


T. H. TYLER, 44 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.: “For 
some years IT was constantly troubled with Indige “stion 
and Dyspe psia. After a comparatively short use of 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 1 was entirely cured, and have 
remained so ever since. 

J. W. BRADLEE, Hyde Park, Mass.: “I have been all 
run down with Dy spepsia, and AYER’S SARSAPARIL LA 
cured me entirely.” 

Mrs. H. M. THAYER, Milton, Mass. : “I have been very 
much troubled with Dyspepsia and a Torpid Liver. 
AYER’s SARSAPARILLA cured me.” 


General Debility. 


MARGARET CARSON, 29 Cushing Street, Lowell, Mass.; 
“T have been troubled with a severe pain in my side for 
years, and a bad headache every forenoon, with ex- 
treme weakness. Since using AYER'S SARSAPARILLA 
I feel as if | was young again.” 

’.L. SHAVER, Gold Hill, Rowan Co., N. C., writes: 
“I was troubled with a wasting away of vitality. My ap- 
petite was gone, tongue coated, and I was losing ‘flesh 
rapidly. I tried AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, and had not 
taken many doses before my appetite and strength re- 
turned, and my whole system took ona new life. AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA made a new man of me.” 


Rheumatism. 


Mrs, E. G. EVANS, 78 Carver Street, Boston, Mass.: 
“For several years I suffered severely from Rhe -umatism, 
and was greaily troubled with general debility and want 
of appe stltes but since using AYER’S SARSAPARILLA my 
Rheumatism has entirely disappeared, and my appetite 
and general health are excellent.” 

R. H. SHORT, Manager Hotel Belmont, Lowell, Mass.: 
“AYER’S SARSAPARILLA cured me of Rheumatism and 
Gout, when nothing else would 


Scrofula. 


JOHN B. NEALE, 186 Washington St., Boston, Mass.: 
“From my youth I have been afflicted with Serofula, 
which caused abscesses, running sores, ete. After tak- 
ing only six bottles of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA ac- 
cording to direc tions upon it, 1 found myself enjoying 
the best of health.” 

JOHN MCDONALD, 124 Suffolk Street, Lowell, Mass.: 
“For a number of years I was a great sufferer from 
Scrofula, which manifested itself in early childhood. So 
virulent and offensive were the sores which appeared on 
my body that my parents ~— me from school most of 
the time. Ultimate iy the disgusting disease began to 
undermine my health, and I became so emaciated, pale, 
languid, and feeble that my friends said it was consump- 
tion. A good, liberal-minded physician in New York 
State, recommended AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to remove 
the Scrofula from my blood, After taking six bottles, L 
was permanently cured, and am perfectly well to-day.” 


A Spring Medicine 
is in almost all cases very beneficial, especially to per- 
sons subject to great variations of temperature in the 


change of the seasons. For this use, there is nothing so 
good as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


which, by its powerful alterative effect, speedily drives 
off through the natural channels, all impurities that may 
in the blood, and establishes perfect health. 
For purification of the blood trust to nothing but 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO.,. . Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggzists. Price $1. Six Bot- 
tles for 85. 





















































